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THE ELPER'8 HOUSE; 

OR, 

THE THREE CONVERTS. 



CHAPTER I. 



''And 4m dust ^hall returii into it» earth from whence it was, 
and the iplrlt retara unto God who gave it**— Eec. ziL 7. 

DBATH.'— liOYE AND HOPE A^E 3TR0N6ER 
THAN THE GRAVE. 

** Draw back the cuctain^ Nonnan," and 
the eyes of the widow Iqoked out upon the 
sunset for the last time. 

*' Floience, darling, come nearer to me," 
and the. lips of the mother pressed the wet 
eyes of ber child. 

Slowly the sun sank behind the hills of 
the Hudson, and the light grew dim before 
tiie shades of the etening ; but the lost gloty 
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of the day was the lovehest, for the twilight 
was calm. Slowly the sun of life passed 
frorn the tbospm of Alice Ruthyen^ and the 
light waned from her eyes, but her smile 
grew ever sweeter, for her heart was at peace ! 

And they were alone, the widow and her 
children, save only the God of the fatherless, 
and the angels he had giren them. Alice 
Ruthven had been the wife of a Scottish 
soldier, with little save his pay for a means 
of support. He had died in Canada, and 
left her with her children unfriended in the 
world. It had been his custom to be where 
blows are thickest, and many wounds had 
enabled him to leave her a pension, which, 
by strict economy, supported her little fam- 
ily. 

She had found a cottage on Uie shores of 
the Hiidson which held them all ; and in 
the clergyman of the nearest parish, her chil^ 
dren had gained an instructer. They had 
known nothing else to love but their teacher, 
the meniory of their father, and the modier 
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who wept for him ; and now they were to 
lose her. 

Half kneeling, half reclining, they kept 
beside her, looking ever into those eyes 
whose beautiful deeps were filled with love 
for them. Upon the bed beside her lay her 
rosary. From the wall before her looked 
the calm, sweet face of the Blessed Mother. 
And as she pressed the crucifix to her wan 
lips, and gazed upon the face of the sinless 
Mary, she murmured — 

" In them is my trust !" 

" Florence — Norman — in a little while you 
must lay me in the grave. I have borne 
you upon my bosom ; I have nurtured you 
at my breast ; I have taught your young lips 
their first simple prayer. You have seen 
me endure sorrow with patience, and bitter- 
ness with hope. I have leaned upon our 
holy religion, a stay which never forsakes 
the desolate. Do you love me, my chil- 
dren T 

** Mother ! how can you ask us now ?" 
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"I trust you," replied Mrs. Ruthven, 
" that you do. But short as my hour is, if 
I thought that in after life you could forsake 
the Church of God, it would darken this lit- 
tle span of existence, and would rob me of 
the pdace of my last hour. Promise me, 
before I leave you, that no trial 3hall induce, 
no temptation lure you, to forget or forsake 
our holy Church !" and in her thin hand she 
raised the blessed cross, and held it to their 
lips. Then with her eyes towards heaven, 
she murmured a brief prayer. In a moment 
riie apoke agaia— - 

" The good Father is long coming, Nor- 
man." 

"It lack3 some minutes yet of the time 
appointed," said her son ; '* but I bear his 
step upon the stairs." 

As Norman spoke, the door opened, and 
a solemn voice uttered, "Be the peace of 
God upon this house, and all who dwell 
therein !" and as the blessing fell upon the 
ears of the dying woman, a tall, benevolent- 
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looking old man approached the bedside, 
making the holy sign mutely above the head 
of Florence as she knelt before him. 

The latest earthly confession had been 
made before, and the Father had come now 
to administer the last comforts of the church 
to the dying. For thus does the Mother of 
us all, who blessed our birth, and sanctified 
our infancy by the waters of baptism, guide 
us and feed us through life, and make sweet 
by the consolation of her presence the pillow 
of the couch of death. 

Having prepared her for the solemn cere- 
monial, the good priest then placed within 
her lips the most holy body of her Lord, and 
administered the last sacrament, even the 
'* anointing with oil in the name of the Lord." 
With the holy sign he drove all evil spir- 
its from the bed of death, and invoked the 
aid of angels and of blessed saints, then 
touched the seats of the senses with the con- 
secrated unguent, and invoked the pardon 
which Heaven holds ever ready for the pen- 
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itent. And still as the solemn rite proceed- 
ed, the embers of life waned to extinction, 
and the children wept while they prayed. 
Then from the old man's lips poured the 
beautiful supplications of the Ritual, as he 
bade the Christian soul go forth in the name 
of the most sacred Trinity, and of all the 
dwellers in the heavens, and prayed, " Let 
thy place be this day in peace, and thy abode 
in the holy Zion." 

Then the blessed candle was lighted, as 
well to keep away all evil influences as to 
typify that light of faith in which a Christian 
dies, and that light of glory to which the soul 
looks forth. 

And as the last words of the supplication 
were uttered, the chill dews of death gath- 
ered upon the forehead of the widow, and 
the death-rattle spoke the moment of disso- 
lution. Once more she turned her look upon 
her children, and in her large eyes mingled 
the last light of human love with the radi- 
ance of trust in God. 
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Then falling back upon the pillow, with 
her gase fixed upon the crucifix, she utter- 
ed one tremulous sigh, then one faint shud- 
der, and the ineffable beauty of the smile of 
death came up upon her lips.* " The sil- 
ver cord was loosed, the golden bowl was 
broken." • • • 

There was no soul in the clay which the 
orphftns kissed, so passionately weeping; 
hxA the heart of Alice Ruthyen was at peace. 

By-and-by they laid her in the grave, and 
the flowers grew above the dust of their mo- 
ther. But to the Catholic there is a love 
and a hope stronger than the grave. How 
lamentable are those sad and desolating per- 
versions of the Christian &ith, which teach 
thtft death severs all connection between the 
living and the dead ! To one so educated, 
when the sod has been laid above the forms 
of his kindred, there come a darkness and a 

* How in«xpllc8ble, save by the Catholic doOrine of angelic 
pnteace, to the mysierioos beaaty of the smile that rests mpon 
the lips of the holy dead. It has an awful loveliness, sach as 
IUSb's smllBf never equalled or Kppionthad. 
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sadness which nothing can dispel. Well 
may he weep ; well may he turn from the 
tomb heart-broken, and mourning as one 
that moumeth without hope. But to the 
Catholic, his holy dead are '' not lost but 
gone before ;" not severed from him forever, 
but parted for a little, as the ocean parts 
deaf friends. The prayers of Holy Church 
rise above them, they are ripening for the 
heavenly harvest, and they need all the liv- 
ing's love and interest just as they did on 
earth. To the sectarian the churchyard is 
but a green meadow, with stones and mossy 
mounds, where the gentle-hearted may weep. 
To the Catholic, it is indeed, as our Saxon 
forefathers called it, the " field and acre of 
God," — the soil wherein the Great High 
King hath sown the human seed to ripen 
for the gamers of paradise. It is a prayer- 
ground for the Catholic ; and, being rich, he 
can plead with his charities for the dead ; 
being poor, he can trust in Him who forgave 
St. Mary Magdalen for her love's sake. 
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For a time the house of mourning was 
quiet; grief was too deep for utterance. 
But in a little while the voice of music was 
heard in that dwelling ; and when the sum- 
mer twilight would gather around them, the 
sweet notes of Florence Ruthven would 
mingle with the rich basso of her brother's 
voice, in some such hymn as this to the 
Blessed Mother. 

I. 

Moth9r in Heaven, hear us I 
Earth-wearied pilgrims, we turn unto thee ; 

O let thy presence be near us, 
Lily of Judah, sweet Star of the sea ! 
Thine was the bitterest sorrow 

That God unto mortals e'er gave ; 
Thine was the gloomiest morrow 

That ever yet dawn'd on the grave. 
Oh, by the sword that then found thee, 
When undying martyrdom crownM thee. 
By the great anguish that bound thee, 
Kind to the fatherless be ! 

Mother in Heaven, hear us ! 
Earth-wearied pilgrims, we turn unto thee ; 

let thy presence be near us, 
Lily of Judah, sweet Star of the sea ! 
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II. 

Thoa, too, hast watched o'er the dying ! 

Thou, too, hast wail'd for the dead ! 
Thou thy Beloved, with sighing, 

In dust and in darkness hast laid. 
By the sorrow wherewith thoa wert laden, 
By the glory thou now art arrayM in, 
blessed, immaculate maiden. 
Kind to the fatherless be ! 

Mother in Heaven, hear ns ! 
Earth-wearied pilgrims, we turn unto thee ; 

O let thy presence be near us, 
Lily of Judah, sweet Star of the sea ! 

Thus sang the orphans. But they who 
can trust in Mary are no longer niotherless I 



1 
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CHAPTER II. 

"From Saints on earth— ^fend vu Saints in heaven I 

By their imlikeness to the thing they ape ; 
Their cheerlessness, where Gdo such joy bath gives, 

Covering this fair world with a veil of crape, 

Their lack of kindliness in any shape ; 
Their fierce, false judgiuents of another^s sin \ 

And by the narrowness of mind they drape 
With Aill-blown fiintasies, and boast to win 
A better path to heaven than others wander in !** 

Mrs. JforUm'B ' CkUd of tHe XriMis.' 

T«fi ELDER — THE ORPHANS' PROSPECTS. 

Through the light drapery of the win- 
dows of a handsome house in Carroll Place 
streamed the ruddy light. Without, a sum- 
mer moon of surpassing beauty ruled the 
9kies, and the subdued hum <^ the great 
busy city smote upon the ear. 

Within the house, at a table with two or 
three splendidly^bound books, such as Bun- 
yan's Works, McCrie's Reformation, and 
the Hymns of Dr. Watts laid upon it, sat 
three persons. The light from the astral 
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lamp fell upon a letter in the hands of a tall, 
severe-looking man of fifty-five, or there- 
abouts. Dark hair brushed into perfect 
smoothness did what it could to destroy the 
intellectual contour of a handsome head : 
the eyes were dark and stem ; and the mouth, 
straight and firm, with the heavy chin below 
it, spoke of great obstinateness and inveter- 
acy of opinion. His companions were two : 
a lady of his own age, handsome still, but 
spoiled by an affectation of starched sour- 
ness, which she could not possibly feel. A 
volume of sermons lay open upon her knee, 
but her eyes rested with more interest on 
the good-looking face of her only son, a 
youth of twenty-three, who was busily em- 
ployed in drawing caricatures on the mar- 
gins of the " Pilgrim's Progress." His en- 
deavors were apparently crowned with great 
success, as he reached the page whereon 
were recorded the marvellous adventures of 
Christian at the caves of Pope and Pagan. 
I An expression of exuberant fun spread over 
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his features, and as his mother watched it, 
the rigidity melted from her face, and made 
it, by similitude of expression, singularly like 
her son's. And as he finished his illustra- 
tion, and looked up with a half-subdued, low 
chuckle, their eyes met, gazed into each 
other for a moment, and then both burst into 
a hearty laugh. 

The reader looked sternly over the top of 
his letter, saying-—" Your mirth is unseason- 
able : remember that to-morrow is the sab- 
bath." 

In an instant the lady's smile disappeared, 
and she grew as cold and prim as if cut from 
Portland stone. But the son only sighed, as 
he exclaimed, 

" Humph I banyan day already." 
His father laid down the letter, and looked 
at him as if he had just uttered high treason. 
But the mother asked, 

" Why, Richard, what do you mean ?" 
^'Dear mother!" he answered, still half 
laughing, " it really seems to me that your 
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translation of 'Remember the sabbath-day 
to keep it holy,' means, ' Sit still, and look 
sour frpm sunrise to sunset; go twice to 
church, and have cold roast beef for dinner.' 
Fm sure I've dined here every Sunday for 
twenty-two or three years, and I never saw 
any thing else. Is it wicked to cook on 
Sunday, father ?" 

"'The eye that mocketh at his father,'" 
said his parent, severely, "*or despises to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles sliall 
eat it.'" 

" Dear father," said the son, growing se- 
rious, " I wish that you would not apply 
those stern Scripture texts to a use that they 
cannot be intended for. I did not dream 
jeither of mocking you, or of being at all 
disrespectful to my mother. But when your 
religious ideas are uppermost, you are the 
harshest parent I ever met with." 

Now, in the hard rock of that old man's 
hearty there was a well of great softness, 
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and his son could stir its waters when none 
other could. 

" Dick," he said, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, " I did not mean to be harsh to 
you ; but you treat holy things lightly. For- 
give me if I hurt you, and do not speak so 
flippantly again." 

** I did not intend to do so, sir ; but con- 
sider whether it be possible for any one to 
love Sunday — " 

" Sabbath, if you please, my Son ; we 
do not use heathen titles for that holy 
day." 

" Well, sir, who could love the Sabbath, 
when kept with austere and repulsive severi- 
ty, as we keep it ?" 

" The fourth commandment, my son, must 
answer those objections ; if you choose to 
arraign the wisdom of the Bible, I cannot 
prevent you." 

" But, sir, that precept of the decalogue 
does not command — (cold roast-beef for din- 
nery — ^he thought; but he saidy " such un- I 



bending rigidity: and it says, sir, that the 
seventh day is the Sabbath." 

"That," said the other, "is the Jewish 
Sabbath." 

" Who changed it, sir, to the first day of 
the week ?" 

" The Bible," answered his father. 

" Where, sir ?" asked Dick. But to this 
question there was no answer; but at length, 
with an angry look, the old nian replied — 

**your father and mother have lived by 
this rule ; and have sp taught you ; if you 
despise their instructions and authority, and 
deem yourself so much wiser than your se- 
niors, you must do so. If you will be an 
infidel, I cannot help it." 

Just such an answer had closed every re- 
ligious argument, and the young man, baf- 
fled when he sought knowledge, receiving 
reproof when he needed instruction, "a stone 
when he asked for bread," was indeed nigh 
to infidelity. 

It is a fruit of the Presbyterian system. 



Unbased, like the church of God, upon the 
apostles and prophets ; with no respect for 
pontiffs or councils; no help from sacred 
tradition ; with no rule but the King James 
version of the Scriptures ; no interpreters 
but individual fancies ; they can give no 
reasons for their unlovely faith; and have 
recourse to severe and obstinate dogma, in- 
finitely less accordant with human reason 
than the dogmas of the church which they 
so rashly condemn. 

So the son shrugged his shoulders, and 
glancing at the letter, asked his father if he 
had any news. 

" It is a letter firom your cousin Norman," 
answered he, " and I learn from it that they 
will be here next week." The speaker was 
the only brother of Mrs. Ruthven. 

" I had hoped — ^now, I fear, in vain — that 
you, my son, would have aided in winning 
their minds from the delusions in which they 
have been educated. They are young, and 
may yet be saved." 
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" Why, are they Unitarians, sir ?'* 
" They are far worse." 
** Mormons, perhaps, or Quakers ?" 
''There is more hope of either than of 
them." 

" Surely, father, they are not atheists ?" 
" No ; but quite as bad." 
" Why, what are they, sir ?" • 

" They are Roman Catholics." 
'' Oh !" exclaimed the young man ; and 
with him it was an eloquent interjection. 
Nurtured in the most absurd ideas of the 
CathoUc church and her members^ imtil six- 
teen or seventeen years of age^ he had con- 
sidered them as a sort of wild animal — 
something which, half a century before, had 
been hunted over the mountains of Ireland 
with sleuth-hounds and firearms. A few 
months of college life had of course dis- 
sipated and destroyed these fancies ; but he 
had no idea of the church or her nature, and 
was content to find in those Catholics whom 
he had made his personal friends» the ordi- 
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nary amiability and excellence which he 
found in others. His faith in his father's 
creed was destroyed, but he had no other in 
its place. The fost ray of truth dispelled 
his error, but it left his soul empty. Truly, 
they have much to answer for, who have 
sowed the seeds of schism in the garden of 
God,' and originated the countless heresies 
which make desolate the world. 

" I should make but a poor hand at con- 
verting," said young Graham, somewhat 
sadly, " and can only trust, while my orphan 
cousins live under our roof, that their grief 
will be pitied and their religious views re- 
spected. Good night, sir," and followed by 
his mother, he left the room. 

Mr. Graham walked restlessly up and 
down, thinking upon the last words of his 
son. 

" It will be hard,** he muttered ; " it was 
for this that I cursed their mother !" 

Twenty-three years before he had sent 
his young sister from his presence with a 
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curse, because she loved and would wed a 
Catholic ; and, although now he had invited 
the orphans to his house, he had always, 
even in the first deep sorrow of her widow- 
hood, refused to see their mother. And 
now she was dead. Sometimes her beauti- 
ful, sad face, as he had last looked upon it, 
would, visit his dreams, and his heart would 
soften; but he would recall her religion, 
and then Pharaoh might have envied its ada- 
mant. 

Ah ! if he could have seen a Catholic die ! 

" Poor Alice," he said, " I would I might 
have seen you, my sister. Who knows 
what love might have done ? I will be kind 
to her children," and he passed his hand 
across his eyes. He could only weep for 
the Jead. The Catholic could have prayed. 



" Well, Florry," said Norman Ruthven to 
his sister, on the same Saturday evening, 
" we go to the Presbyterian elder's on Mon- 
day." 
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" Don't speak so," said Florence, " he is 
our mother's brother." 

" Yes, and a loving one," said the young 
man, bitterly ; " for he had no sympathy for 
her sorrow ; nor pity for her desolation ; nor 
relief for her straitened condition." 

"Why do we go to him?" asked Flor- 
ence. 

" Because," replied her brother, " it was 
her wish that we should accept every atten- 
tion which he chose to ofifer us. Mother's 
gentle nature could forgive every injury ; — 
I have tried to be as lenient, but I can- 
not." 

" Has he any family, Norman ?" 

" His wife, and one son, a year older than 
myself. I wonder if he is like his father ? 
If 80, we will agree admirably." 

**Dear Norman, do try to restrain your 
impetuous temper better, when we go among 
these stranger kinsmen of ours." 
. "Yes, I suppose it will be necessary. 
The poor son of a Scottish soldier must 
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cringe and bow to this rich merchant ; and 
the blood of high youth and spirit must be 
schooled to flow less freely than usilal 
through the veins of the dependent." 

"But you need not be dependent, Nor- 
man. When our cottage and grounds here 
are sold, you have enough to begin life with 
every prospect of success." 

"I cannot trade, Plorry," was the an- 
swer, "and have no skill in increasing 
money." 

" You forget, my dear brother. Father Le 
Fevre^s last advice. Our holy religion, 
which teaches fortitude in adversity, teaches 
humility at all times." 

" It does not teach meanness^" said her 
brother. 

" Nor is humility meaimess, Norman." 

" Well, Florry, do not let us dispute. We 
are all that is left to each other in the World, 
and must live in concord, not in strife." 

" What kind of H man is our Uncki T in- 
quired Florence. 
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" A very good sort of pian," Norman an 
swered, ^* if it were not for his religion ; if 
it be proper to call that a religion, which 
destroys all that is beautiful in Christianity." 

"What is this Presbyterianism ?" she 
asked. 

"I believe," said her brother, "that its 
formulae give some of the fundamental doc- 
trines correctly ; but they have no creeds, 
and the main point of their faith is hatred of 
the Catholic church." 

" How can it be possible that such Chris- 
tians exist ?" said Miss Ruthven ; " or how 
can they increase? I can understand the 
first rising of a schism, and the adherence, 
perhaps perfectly sincere and conscientious, 
of its earliest followers ; but it seems to me 
that it would naturally be Uke the prophet's 
ivy, and as it sprang up, so it would perish, 
in a night."* 

"Their doctrines," answered Norman, 
<< are delivered to their children, and by them 

* Jonas It. 
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perpetuated. It is natural for a child to 
cling to the faith which his parents have 
taught him, without any inquiry as to its ex- 
cellencies or defects. Father Le Fevre tells 
me that the number of those who do in- 
quire is increasing every day ; and that the 
result is ever the same. If they are sin- 
cere and earnest, they eventually become 
Catholics." 

"Dear Father Le Fevre !" said Florence, 
" to-morrow's mass is the last of his, per- 
haps, we will ever hear." 

" Yes," replied her brother ; " and amid 
all the sorrows of leaving this home of our 
young happiness, the bitterest is, that we 
leave the dust of our mother." 

" Father Le Fevre will watch the ^rave 
well, for he loved her who sleeps there." 

"Yes, Florry; but her children should 
have that care." 

But Florence raised her eyes, and rever- 
ently making the holy sign, repKed, " God 
careth for His dead." 
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CHAPTER III. 

What ! fear ye Roine*8 high altan 1 Shall thtf prove 
The error and the stmnbllBg-block alone 1 

Their cmciflzet, meant your heart* to move,-* 
Their pictured saints, — their images of stone, — 
Their vifglat garlavded,— their Jm»v on his throne ? 

" Tea, rather fear ' the image of a voice,' 
Set up to be ap idol and a snaro ; 
Fear tibe impression of yonr prideAil choiee**-— - 

CkUd <tf Me Mamdtt iv. 19. 

PREJUDICE AND PATIENCE. — THE CROSS OP 

CHRIST. 

On the Monday following the Presbyte- 
rian sabbath and Catholic Lord's day, men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, the Ruth- 
yeos bade adieu to their home, perhaps for- 
ever. And the quick steamer bore them, 
sad man and wom^an, from the shore where 
happy childhood had wandered ; now pleased 
with dreams of honor, or woman's gentler 
ambition ; then, with a pebble or a shell. 

a* 
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The reign of fancy was over in their 
hearts ; and reality, far less beautiful, had 
assumed the throne. The day-dream and 
the carelessness of youth were finished. 
Action and thought for to-morrow had be- 
gun. The parting snapped a thousand ties ; 
but the future showed no new ones. They 
were passing the narrow line that severs 
childhood from maturity ; they were leaving 
the flower-garden for the populous, unlove- 
ly street. No wonder, then, that as they 
lost sight of the church spire, the tears stood 
in the eyes of Florence Ruthven, as she 
turned away, and silently paced the deck 
with her brother. 

The boat was scarcely moored to the 
wharf, when Florence felt a light touch upon 
her arm, and turned to see a gentleman who 
addressed her hat in hand — 

" I think you must be Miss Ruthven ?" 

*' Yes, sir." 

^* Allow me, then, to introduce your cousin 
Graham," and he shook hands with both. 
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Then asking Norman to point out his trunks 
to a servant whom he beckoned from the 
dock, he gave his arm to Florence and con- 
ducted her to the carriage. 

" I shall like him, I think," thought Ruth- 
ven : " he looks manly." 

" I shall like him, I am sure," thought 
his sister : " he looks good." 

"If all one's cousins have eyes of that 
kind)" thought Dick, as he gazed at Flor- 
ence, " I should like a new one every day." 

As the carriage drew up to the door, Mr. 
Graham walked statelily into his hall, pre- 
pared to give a kind but unaffectionate re- 
ception to his relatives; but when, quietly 
offering his hand, he looked at Florence, he 
saw the very image of his sister, his heart 
yearned towards her, and, folding her in his 
arms, he kissed her forehead and called her 
Alice. 

It made an essential difference in the 
warmth of Norman's salutation, and called 
up a look of such gratitude to Dick's eyes, 
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as would well hare paid his father, had he 
seen it. 

So they were installed in their new home. 



On the morning after their coming, as the 
young people sat alone in the drawing-room, 
Dick said — 

^' I hope I am not to call you Miss and 
Mr. Ruthren continually. I shall feel as 
if you were but visiters, and I upon my 
good behavior the while.'' 

" You know my brother's name," replied 
Miss Riuthven, '^ and I fancy he would pre- 
fer its being employed by you. Your hum- 
ble servant was christened Florence, which 
Nonnan sometimes shortens into Fbrry. I 
answer to either." 

" I shall stick to the Florence," said Dick, 
^ it is too sweet a name to be altered." 

" You have some other name than Gra- 
ham, I presume, sir?" 

*^ Oh yes; I was christened, or, as father 
would reprove me for that word, hapiia^ei 
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Richard, which my parents use when they 
think a little scolding beneficial. Some hail 
me, Mr. Graham; but for the most part 
I rejoice in the musical monosyllable 
*Dick,' which I rather prefer to either of 
the others." 

" Well, cousin Dick," said Florence, " I 
hope that you and your cousins will agree 
well." 

" I am a little afraid of you," was the re- 
ply, " and rather expect every minute to see 
a pair of large black horns sprout from your 
brother's head; and even now I can scarcely 
believe but that that little morocco slipper 
hides a cloven foot. Please, Norman, show 
me your teeth." 

Ruthven was ready to get angry ; but the 
quicker tact of woman showed Florence her 
queer cousin's object 

" Do you expect to find them differing 
from your own?" she asked. • 

" Certainly," Graham answered " From 
all accounts, they should be very large, and 
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filed sharp like those of an Ashantee war- 
nor. 

"And why do you expect all this from 
us ?" Norman inquired. 

" Because you are Roman Catholics, or, 
as father calls you, Papists." 

"And what may be your precise idea of 
a Papist, cousin Dick ?" 

" My ideas at present, Miss Florence, are 
not Tery clearly defined ; I only know that 
Bome of my dearest friends are members of 
your church. But my tfaildish belief is still 
remembered, to wit — that the Papists were 
diyided into priests and people; that the 
latter inhabited certain dark places of the 
earth, and maintained themselves erer ready 
to rush out and burn ot murder at the beck 
or nod of the priests. For the latter, I fan- 
cied a tall dark man, with fierce eyes, who 
always lay in wait for good Uttle Protestant 
children, ready to snap them up and con- 
vey them away into some dark dungeon. 



Whether they ate them or not, I have for- 
gotten."* 

" Can it be possible that the smallest 
child of the most ignorant parents can have 
ftuch a belief as that ?** said Ruthven. " You 
are surely drawing a broad caricature." . 

"No," answered Dick; "you can form 
no conception of the absurd monstrosities 
which Protestant children are taught to be- 
lieve with reference to Catholics. I thmk 
that even my good mother has almost as 
singular ideas." 

" Your mother !" 

" Yes. If you were to commit some aw-» 
ful crime, or should cousin Florence here do 



* That tUfl if not mere caricatal* let an anaodote ptave» lit 
one of the largest cities of the United States, the groands of a 
Oatholio bishop Join those of a Presbyterian minister related to 
the writer. In the sammer of 1844, the minister's chimney took 
fire, a cticiunstance nnnottced by any in the home. Flrora the 
baek windows of his residence the bishop saw it, and sent a ser- 
vant cleaning knives in tl.e conrt-yard, to advertise the inmates 
of the danger. The preacher's children, aged fVom seven to thir- 
, teen, saw him, knife in Land, climbing the intervening fence, and 
rashed screaming to their mother, with the news that Bishop 
' had sent a aervant wUh a kHif§ to eat tMr tkn^Otl 
Thislitnw. 
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murder upon some unofifending innocent, I 
do not think she would be surprised.* But 
here she comes." 

At the first meal that they sat down to, 
all Mr. Graham's resolutions of forbearance 
were almost utterly dispersed, as he saw 
both niece and nephew, in saying their short 
grace, reverently make the sign of the cross. 
He nearly leaped from his chair ; but com- 
posed himself in time to say his own grace ; 
or, as he phrased it, to '' ask a blessing." 
For some three minutes he prayed aloud for 
all who were benighted in error; for the 
particular sect or division of sect to which 
he appertained; for the world at large in 
general, and for the heathen in particular ; 
but he never mentioned the food before 
him. 

The conduct of the Ruthvens had alniost 
destroyed his appetite, and as they repeated 

* The wife of the preacher commemorated in the foregoing 
anecdote, when offered some neighborly privileges by the bishi^ 
reAised them, because she did not believe that Catholics nvr had 
good motivet for their kindness to Protestants 
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the offence after the meal, his patience 
endured no longer, but he asked short- 
ly- 

^' What is the precise use of that flom- 
mery ?" 

"To what do you refer, sir?" Norman 
asked. 

" To that crossing which you both per- 
formed this minute." 

Ruthren's eyes flashed ;: but a tboxiglit of 
his mother subdued his iangi^r, and be an- 
swered gently— 

" We make upon our bodies tbe' sign of 
Christ's cross, because we are not ashamed 
of the faith which the act proclaims ; be- 
cause it testifies our belief in a crucified 
Gob ; because it keeps hii^ )»recious death 
and passion in our minds; because it is 
called in the holy scripture'^ the sign 0f the 
Son of Man ;' and QnaUy, a siifficient reason 
for us, because the cfauvdi, which is the 
.brid« of God, ordaiiffs iu" 

" I doubt the reason of your arguments, 
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and dislike some of your expressions. ' Bride 
of God' se^ms to me irreverent." 

"Perhaps it may be so, sir. It is not 
mine, but Isaiah's — •* Thy Maker is thy hus- 
band, the Lord of Hosts is his name,'* as you 
will find it rendered in your own translation. 
If you will read St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians, you will find the figure still fur- 
ther carried out." 

The. old gentleman cleared his throat. He 
had n<^t expected Scripture from a ' Papist,' 
and particularly his own translation, which 
translation he was pleased to cb31 and esteem 
* ih^ Bible J "What command do you find," 
he inquired, " for making such a sign?" 

. " It were enough for me, sir, that it signi- 
fies the death of the Lamb of God ; but the 
Church expressly enjoins it." 

" By the Church you mean, doubtless, the 
cprrupt and idolatrous papacy." 

" I simply mean the one, holy. Catholic, 
and apostolic Church, founded on St. Peter 
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by our blessed Lord ; and do not eren know 
what the other thing you mention is." 

'^ We mean the same thing, sir ; and pray, 
by what authority is this Holy Catholic 
church commissioned to enjoin such rites ?" 

" By the authority of Christ and his apos- 
tles," Norman answered. 

'' The apostlesy sir, knew nothing of these 
things; and your church is no dder than 
this foolish sign you use so constantly." 

** Not a bit, sir, nor does she claim to be ; 
for one of these very apostles declares that 
by prophetic virtue of this sign the Israel- 
ites conquered Amalek. I refer to St. Bar- 
nabas, in the epistle assigned to him. Then, 
sir, from TertuUian, in the year of our Lord 
198, through all the holy saints and doctors 
who have written since, all have gloried in 
this sign, and enjoined its constant employ- 
ment. The Church professes to honor such 
men, sir, as her early saints, and claims no 
older existence than does Christianity it- 
self." 
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" Perhaps ithey may have used it/' said 
Mr. Gr£iham/who was too conscious of utter 
ignorance to dare a denial ; '' but these gen* 
tlemen are of no authority with us. As good 
men v^^ :respect them, but their decisions are 
not binding"* . . : 

" It is possible, sir. But consider : you 
have l)een all ypur life a merchant, conver- 
sant; witi)L,fe,w bpoks but your ledger; yet 
you SQt; up your opinion against apostles, 
bi^Qps»:4octor6, and saint? of the Christian 
Churdx throughout all ages.'' 
; "I do jfiqliinind ytJfur sneer,*' said Mr. Gra- 
ham ;. :'''bi(t your crossing is not commanded 
in th^ Word, of God. Therefore I dislike it 
m cpi^mou with all the other flummery of the 
idolatrous papacy," . 

" A^d I Wi!' iapswered Norman, " love 
that sign.aad reverently Use it, because the 
mother pf us all comma[nd/9 me so to do; 

* This abstbrd rei^y was ActoaUy giVen to the writer ih the 
yery words lued above. The writer hae preferred to place a ftaU 
** catena Patriim,*' on this subject, in an appendix rather than In 
the text. To it, the reader will please refer. 
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because my salvation is by the cross ; be- 
cause St. Paul by it emblems Christianity^ 
when he speaks of the ' preaching of the 
crosSf* and the atonement, when he says that 
our blessed Lord * reconciles both Jew and 
Gentile to God in one body by the cross f 
because it symbolizes the meek and lowly 
Jesus himself, who ' maketh oiir peace by 
the blood of His cross! Because it is con- 
stiantly called His cross, therefore shall it be 
mine. When it is- thought necessaty by St. 
Augustine to the right administration of the 
Sacraments ; when (m the testimony of SS. 
Cyril and Chrysostom, it keeps evil spirits 
powerless; when St. Gregory Thiaumatur- 
gus opens the ears of the deaf, and St. An- 
thony heals all diseases with it ; when St. 
Chrysostom asserts that Christ himself has 
declared . it His sign, when He shall come 
to judge the world ; when God by its display 
in heaven converts a heathen emperor ; there 
is just reason for me, poor sinner, to hold it 
in great reverence. Therefore I venera,te 
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it; therefore I say with St. Cyril, * Be not 
ashajned openly to confess the Crucifi^t^d, 
but be His sign openly ihade upon the fore- 
head;: yea/let the dross be upon all things ;* 
and mrith .Cbrysostom, * Let us ever bear 
aj>out us the> cross of Christ, for by it all 
things are ;wrought ;' and with St. Paul, 
^GoD forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross^'f And, sir, if neither the Word of 
God^ nor: of the Church, nor of saints in 
heiv^eh,/ be authority with you— take Gib- 
bon'^; take sin infidel's testimony td its uni- 
versal use by the e&rly Christians. * This 
symbol sanctified the arms of the soldiers of 
Cojtistantini ; . the cross glittered on their 
helmets,] was engraved upon th^ir shields, 
was interwDvett M/vith their banners.' *' In all 
ocoaiion of danger or distress, it was the 
practice. d£ the primitive Christians xo fortify 
their ininds/ind l^odies with the sign of the 

* TThe ieicts qndied in the aSove speech are, 1 Cor. v. 18 ; Eph. 
iU iJOiQ^ivi-ri. 90s .aiKLyL;|»*H. 8ee,alBol, St; Jtilln*^ Gotp^i 
xix. 27 ; PhU. Ui. 18 ; 1. Cor. i.,17 ; Gal. U. 14. For the references 
ioiiiii j^tblfcraf see'Ap^nidli A. 
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cross, which they used in all their ecclesias- 
tical rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, 
as an infallible preservative against every 
apecies of spiritual or temporal evil.'"* 

When Ruthven ceased, Mr. Graham sat 
silent for a moment, having of course no 
argument in return ; at length he said — 

: '* There is no commandment for it in the 
I Bible ; and though it may have been harm- 
less in purer days, it has been perverted and 
abused by the idolatrous and godless prac- 
;tices of th6. Antichrist who is throned at 
; Rome. I ^eak plainly and fearlessly." 

Norman RuthVen's face flushed, but ere 
he. qould reply, Dick Graham said bitterly — 
" You may well speak fearlessly, father, 
for thifit is your own table^ and these are or- 
phans and your guests*" 

The taunt ^tuilg him to the quick ; and 
the strong, stern old man blushed like a girl. 
As he rose silent and disconcerted from the 

n 

table, Florence stole round to him and linked 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, book II. c. 3a 
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her arm in his, and looked up into his face 
with tearful eyes. He would have given 
the world for power to repulse her ; to have 
one harsh word ; even one angry thought : 
but he could not gain them. It was the 
face of his dead sister, as when he had 
driven her from his presence. Florence saw 
that the marble was softened, and spoke in 
gentle tones — 

'' Dear uncle, is there any command 
against the sign of the cross?" 

"No, my child, there is none." 

" At least, then, it can do no harm to use 
it, and it gives us comfort." 

" Use it, Alice — ^Florence I would say, — 
use it, and forgive me." 
. That night the elder, for the first time in 
his life, prayed for more charity in judgment. 
It was the first step towards truth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Ye know not what ye ask, nor what ye woald retase.** 

CkUd of the Islanda. 

*^The poor— living, none cared for them bat death ; dead, none 
regarded them bat God.** 

C. MuhewM' MotUf Book. 

*' It is an incontestable ikct, that the Reformists of the sixteenth 
tentaiy dreaded the first JestUts as their most formidable ene- 
mies. Hence the origin, of that hatred which they eytnced to- 
wards the Society, and which the lapse of ages has not been able 
to extingoish in the hearts of their posterity.** 

Dr. Pise* 

" Well, Plorry," said Rulhven, when 
they were alone together, " from this morn- 
ing's scene, this is likely to prove a pleasant 
house for * papists.' " 

^* Dear Norinan, gentleness may accom- 
plish a good deal here ; let us resolve to en- 
dure all Mr. Graham's prejudices patiently." 

"My nature is not like yours, my dear 
gentle sister, and I cannot hear our holy re- 
ligion reviled with any meekness." 

" Neither would I Uke to listen to such 
revilings, Norman, but an argument never 
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loses strength for being moderate, and with'' 
but passion. Remember Father Le Fevre's 
constant quotadon, * A mild answer break* 
eth wrath, but a harsh word stirreth up 

*^ I i^o'iild hot be a Violeht cxintroversialist 
with a I'easohable adversary ; but how can 
a man 6f m^ age and hatUre be expected to 
keep his teniper, wheii his reason is opposed 
by fiat assertion^ his Argument by abuse ? 
How can a Catholic endure to hear his 
church reviled, without even a reason giren? 
How can any man of Sense endure him who 
sets up his own, an uneducated, unreading 
man's simple assertion, against the whole 
Christian workl> even of patristic and apos- 
tolic times?'* 

** But is it not the fault of his belief ra- 
ther than of himself?" 

" No. Father Le Fevre has told me that 
there are opponents of the Catholic church, 
living up to what light they have ; and hav- 

* Proverbs xv. 1. 
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ing at least a liberal education and extensive 
reading to back their opinions, as well as 
some show of reason in their argument and 
courtesy in their controversy* But these 
are the least violent ; it is the ignorant who 
are most ferocious. The bray of the donkey 
can drown the voice of the philosopher." 

A tap at the door claimed their attention, 
mi Florence went to open it. 

" May I come in ?" 

** Certainly," said Miss Ruthven, and Dick 
Graham entered with dejected face and slow 
step. 

* Cousin Norman," he said, taking the 
hand of the latter, " I desire earnestly to 
apologize for my father's violence ; but I 
know not how. It is a hard thing for a son 
to accuse a parent of injustice and rude- 
ness." 

"Think no more of it," said Norman, 
frankly. " My vexation is past." 

" I beg you both to believe," said Gra- 
ham, " that it is not his nature but his edu- 
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cation that speaks. On all other topics hei 
is both reasonable and indulgent. In reli<*i 
gious matters he is bigoted, and would seem 
almost insane. He is warmly attached to 
hi9 pwn creed, the main feature of \;)rhicb is, 
I b0lieYe, hatred of yours. It proceeds from: 
his irrational early prejudices, and a. want oi> 
disposition to inquire." 

"My dear cousin," replied Ruthven, "I 
will cheerfully forget all this morning's con- 
versation i^ith your father. But can you 
t^U me what his cre6d really is ?" 

"I have always thought it," said Dick, 
smiling again, " to be like the grace ot the 
Roundhead preacher in one of Scott's nor-t 
els; nainely, oppositioti: to Popery, Prelacy, 
and Peyeril of the Peak. But cdme, lam 
eager to show you the lions ; will you go ?'* 

" Certainly, and with all due gratitude f* 
aiid th^y departed to prepare* . 



"^^f 



. It was droll— vs^as: Mrs. Gofabam's aiatner 
to ber i?elatives. . It would have .aflfoijiied 
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much amusement to any one who had leis^ 
ure to watch her. She was a kind, simple 
soul, already grown fond of her beautiful 
niece *and her brother ; but utterly unable to 
diyest herself of her early prejudices. She 
kept a steady but furtive watch upon the 
young Catholics, ready to seize and mark 
the least unusual sign or motion ; and, as 
Dick said, beyond the reach of surprise at 
whatever they might say or do. Had Nor- 
man stood upon his head in a corner of the 
drawing-room, or Florence jumped over the 
sofas, she would have attributed both acts 
to the spirit of Catholicity. Her strongest 
desire, in this wo^ld, was to see a priest ; but 
she woulfl want him well secured, chained 
perhaps, or kept behind a grating, so that 
she might look on him safely from afar. She 
was sure that she could recognisea Catholic 
clergyman at any distance ; and even looked 
upon laymen as curiosities, and more than 
once half proposed sending for some of her 
friends of " the congregation" to come and 




look at the Ruthvens. Yet she did not hate 
Catholics as her husband did ; but pitied 
them merely, as poor benighted creatures, 
rather subjects for affectionate sorrow than 
anger. Upon this charity she rather piqued 
herself. 

As they wandered through the city, the 
cousins related to each other the stories of 
their past lives : both were simple, and the 
Ruthvens' we are acquainted with. Dick 
was, as we have seen, an only child ; and 
exhibited the natural unfortunate fruits of 
sectarianism. Taking for granted that his 
father's creed was the only one in existence, 
or, at least, that it differed from all others in 
trifles only; and having found it false, he 
had settled into that half infidelity called, in 
these days, liberality : the most dangerous 
of all irreligions, because the most difficult 
to cure. 

"How does it come. Cousin Dick, that 
you do not inherit your father^s horror of 
Catholics 1" Norman asked. 
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"Simply because I know ndore about 
thedoii Besides which, I have no taste for 
bigotry. In those matters I would rather 
yield thaii fight. In the stormis of contro- 
versy, I ani the reed that bends, and ilot the 
oak that resists, as Edith Grey says." 

** But I thought that you Presbyterians 
were bound to bigotry," said Flbrence, with 
a smile. 

" Of I am not a Presbyterian,'* kiighed 
Dick. " They call me a nothingarian, be- 
catise I beli&ve all things or nothing, ad the 
case may happen." 

Florence stared. She had heard of her- 
etics; and Jews; dnd pagans, but she never 
saw a man of no religioh before. 

"Yet I sometimes feel as if I Wanted 
something of that sort," continued Dick* 
"A kind of cold void troubles me now and 
then. Did you never feel that, before you 
joined the church ?" 

" Before what ?" asked Nonnan and his 
sister in a breath. 
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" Before you joined the church," answer- 
ed Dick, surprised ; " before you were con- 
verted." 

" But we were born in the church, and 
openly received, in our infancy. We have 
never had any doubts." 

"Ah, then, you won't understand tny 
case. I am all doubt, Edith Grey de- 
clares." 

" Pray, wl|p is Edith Grey, Cousin 
Dick?" 

" Oh, I had quite forgotten that you did 
not know her. She is the most delightful 
person I am acquainted with." 

"And likely to be Mrs. Graham the 
younger, doubtless." 

" bless you ! no. She is more like a 
sister, and endeavors to improve my man- 
ners and faith with great kindness and free- 
dom." 

" Ah ! a lady controversialist," said Nor- 
man, and forgot her. 

When they reached home again, the gen- 
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tlemen left Miss Ruthven at the door, and 
continued their walk. 

At the door Florence was saluted by her 
aunt. " Dear Florence," said she, " while 
you were out, an old gentleman called to see 
you, and sat waiting for you an hour or 
more." 

" Did he leave his name, aunt ?" , 

'' No ; I quite forgot to ask him, he was 
so delightful. He is a man of more than 
sixty, I should judge, with very wixite hair, 
and a sweet, gentle voice ; and looks for all 
the world, like the picture of John the Evan- 
gelist at Patmos, in the large Bible. So 
meek aod kind-looking; and he seems to 
know every thing in the world ; and when 
he spoke of the gospels, for we talked about 
every thing, his eyes brightened, and one 
could not help loving him in spite of one's 
self. Have you any idea who he could have 
been ?" 

" Mr. Le Fevre, I imagine ; our good 

teacher from our childhood " 

— - - 
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" Ah, I thought he must have known you 
a long time, for he called you his dear chil« 
dren, and spoke of your mother in a way 
that quite made me cry. So now, dear, go 
and put off your bonnet and come down 
stairs, and let us have a long talk about that 
good old man. He is coming to-morrow 
evening." 

When about dusk that evening Mr. Gra- 
ham was returning home, he was stopped 
by a little boy> who implored his charity.* 
Something of neatness in the disposition of 
the child's rags, and of diffidence in his de- 
meanor, induced the elder to stop^ 

" Are you not ashamed to beg ?" he asked. 

" I don't like to beg," said the child, 
" but it is for my mother." 

" But your mother should work ; there is 
always plenty of enyployment for the indus- 
trious. Why does she not work ?" 

" She is dying ! and people can't work 
when they are dying," said the little fellow, 
bursting into tears. 
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Mr. Graham was startled by the truth, 
well known to all men, but much forgotten, 
much disregarded, — ^the dying cannot labor. 

" Where do you live, my little man ?" he 
asked, kindly. 

" Here in this alley, sir." 

" I will go with you and see your mo- 
ther," and he followed the child to one of 
those wretched habitations where, crowded 
together, the poor sin, or are virtuous in 
misery. Climbing a rickety staircase, the 
boy opened a door and said, '^ Come in, 
sir," and the elder entered. The room was 
the very palace of poverty ; here its sway 
must be undoubted and absolute. No chair, 
no table, — ^not even a box ; but the rough, 
uneven floor, clean but cold, and a straw 
-bed, whereon lay an emaciated woman. A 
broken earthen pitcher stood by her head, 
containing a little water ; a man was kneel- 
ing beside her, and as Mr. Graham entered, 
he heard something like the words, " Trust 
in God." 



1 
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" I have had no other to trust to," replied 
a faint voice. " A little help from my fel- 
low-creatures would liave saved ^e — now it 
is too late." Then a convulsive rattle told 
the elder that the woman was beyond his 
help. 

"God pardon thee and us!" said the 
man's voice, as he rose from his knees. 

" Is she dead, sir ?" asked the elder. 

"Yes, she is dead ! in the heart of this 
great Tyre — dead of starvation !" and the 
gentleman placed some. money in the child's 
hand, and giving him his address, with a re- 
quest to call in the morning, and a promise 
to send some one to take care of him for the 
night, he turned from the room. Side by 
side the two men walked down stairs in si- 
lence. As their way seemed to be the same, 
the stranger addressed his companion. 

" It is terrible, sir, that this misery should 
exist in such a city." 

" I fear it is irremediable," replied the el- 
der. 
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" Why so ? Can Ho such laws exist 
among us as obtained among the Jews? 
Why should they surpass us in Christian 
charity? Surely nothing forbids the pas- 
sage of such laws as shall protect the poor, 
at least so far as to make penal any oppres- 
sion of them." 

** But do you think, sir, that all the sor- 
rows of the lower classes proceed from the 
oppression of the rich?" 

"Many, I know, do; many more from 
their disregard. The poor have their vices ; 
but these are, in a large measure, the effect, 
although sometimes the cause of their suf- 
ferings." 

" How would you prevent such scenes as 
this of to-night ?" 

"By appointing visiters, whose duty shall 
be to make a regular call on every family 
within their respective districts, and to re- 
port their condition to such authorities as 
the state or city may provide for their re- 
Uef." 



■J 
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" But might not this foster crime or idle- 
ness, by benefiting the vicious ?" 

" Doubtless, in some cases ; but it seems 
to me better to support a bad man than to 
destroy a good one. Our blessed Lord 
cleansed ten lepers ; yet one only tetumed 
to give thanks. Yet his wisdom knew them 
all before he restored them to health. Be- 
lieve me^ sir, that charity sooii grows too 
discriminating, and where it refuses one of 
Satan's poor> it refuses ten of Gob's jwor." 

" What do you intend to db for this poor 
boy ?" 

" To procure burial for his mother, and 
to place him where he may leatn some 
trade." 

" Pardon me, sir, but if any means should 
be wanting^—" 

" Thank youj sir," said the stranger ; 
"but, though not wealthy myself, I have 
kind friends who have charities at my dispo- 
sal. I must leave you at this street." 

" I trust we may meet again, sir," said 
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Mr. Graham. But the stranger merely lift- 
ed his hat, and bowing lowly, turned from 
his companion. 

The next day was Friday, and the Elder 
was sorely worried by the abstinence of his 
relatives. 

" More popery," he muttered, when he 
first heard of it ; and in the evening he ask- 
ed Norman the reason of his abstinence. 

"Mine, sir, is because the church re- 
quires it." 

" Ay, * forbidding to marry and command- 
ing to abstain from meats ;' and another 
scripture says, * Your fastings are an abom- 
ination to me.' " 

" You should never quote half a text of 
holy scripture, sir ; and the latter half of the 
one you have just mentioned would militate 
against your only holy-day ; it is, ' Your new 
moons and your Sabbaths, my soul hates.' 
But, sir, for a text on fasting I would recom- 
mend you to the sixty-eighth Psalm : * The 
reproaches of them that reproached thee 
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are fallen upon me. I wept, and covered 
my soul in fasting, and it was made a re- 
proach to me. I made haircloth my gar- 
ment, and I became a byword to them. They 
that sat in the gate spoke against me, and 
they that drank wine made me their song.' " 

Mr. Graham winced a little beneath these 
verses ; but was still more astonished at the 
" papist's" scriptural knowledge. 

" You break one law of ypur spiritual en- 
slavers, at any rate," he said to Norman. 

" What law, sir ?" 

" The law which forbids you to read the 
Bible." 

" I never heard of its existence before, 
sii". There are some six different editions 
of the English Bible printed by Catholics 
in this city alone." 

" Yes, altered from the Bible, to destroy 
men's souls." 

" As to whether yours or ours be the more 
correct translation, sir, more learned men 
than either you or I must settle. If you can 
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prore any errors in the Douay version, how- 
ever, I am open to conviction, and will adopt 
your amendments. If you cannot prove 
these, it is scarcely wise to assert so flatly 
that they exist." 

** I cannot read the originals, nephew. I 
am content with my mother tongue, and 
wish to be thought no wiser than my fathers. 
It served them, it can serve me. We at 
least are free to read it." 

'' You can doubtless point out the place 
of that law which forbids us to read the 
scriptures." 

'' No ; I am content to know that it does 
exist" 

Norman grew rather impatient. " Un- 
cle," he said, " there is no such law ; we 
are as free to study God's holy word as you 
are ; nay more, we are commanded so to do. 
The law that does exist, and which was 
made by the holy and oecumenical council of 
Trent, I would recommend to your medita- 
tion : * In order to restrain petulant geniuses, 
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the church enjoins that no one depending on 
his own prudence in matters of faith and 
morals, pertaining to the edification of Chris- 
tian doctrine, twisting the sacred scriptures 
to their own senses, in opposition to the 
church and all the fathers, shall dare to in- 
terpret it.' This is the law of our church, 
sir, and a wise one." 

A ring at the door announced a visiter ; 
and the servant ushered in the old gentle- 
man so lauded by Mrs. Graham. Both Flo- 
rence and her brother sprang towards him ; 
and his voice trembled as he murmured, 
" Bless you, my children." 

Norman then introduced him as the Rev. 
Mr. Le Fevre to his relatives. The old 
man sat down, and after a few moments' 
talk with the Ruthvens, turned with a re- 
mark to Mrs. Graham, and the conversation 
became general. All were soon as much 
charmed as the old lady had been, with 
the simpleness and beauty of the old man's 
manner. 

I 
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The subject of religion having been 
touched upon, Mrs. Graham said — 

" I am glad to find that you, sir, like my- 
self, are not bigoted. You don't like my 
niec6 and nephew the less for being Ro- 
manists ?" 

" Not in tke least, ma'am," said Mr. Le 
Fevre, with a slight smile. " I could par- 
don them greater crimes than that." 

^' Yes ; so I have always said, that it was 
not their fault, poor things, but the fault of 
their education ; and after all, I do believe 
that there are a great many excellent per- 
sons among the Catholics ; do not you, Mr. 
Le Fevre ?" 

" 0, yest I have always thought well of 
the great portion of them." 

" If they could be delivered from the do- 
minion of their priests," suggested the El- 
der, " there might be some hope for them, 
but little good can be expected from any 
souls enthralled by the despotism of the 
Jesuits." 
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" I fear, sir, you have fallen into a common 
error among Protestants ; the belief that all 
the CalhoUc clergy are Jesuits." 

" And are they not, sir ?" 

" Not by a great number. But why do 
you think their influence so appalling ?" 

" Because they are the bondsmen of An- 
tichrist, the servants of the corrupt and idol- 
atrous papacy." 

" You speak harshly, Mr. Graham ; do 
you speak wisely ? What acts of these men 
do you dislike so much ?" 

" I know but little of any individual acts, 
sir, but their whole class is abominable ; 
they have introduced their superstitions over 
the whole earth, and form at least a part, I 
once thought the whole, of the wicked min- 
istry of that Babylon which is drunk with 
the blood of the martyrs, and whose ^ dam- 
nation is just.' " 

" My dear sir, that church, by Protestant 
computation, numbers one hundred and fifty 
millions of members. Fifty thousand cler- 
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gymen is a small computation. Your con* 
demnation is larger than your charity. Did 
you ever read any respectable work concern- 
ing the Jesuits ; any record of early evan- 
gelizing operations ; any history of litera- 
ture ? Why, sir," and the old man's eye 
kindled, and his cheek flushed ; '^ why, sir, 
those devoted followers of Jesus have gone 
from their seminaries to instruct \he whole 
world : they have founded universities and 
disseminated knowledge wherever any writ- 
ten language exists ; they have furnished 
Europe with tutors for its princes and in- 
structors for its people ; they have restored 
lost monuments of learning ; they have cov- 
ered the world with glory. They have for- 
saken father and mother, and kindred and 
friends for Christ's sake ; they have 
'preached the Gospel to every creature.' 
They evangelized the red man of our own 
green west; they have taught Christianity 
to the dark African. Boetius, the ' angel of 
his order,' made eloquent the hills of Spain ; 
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and Faber taught the truth upon the moun- 
tains of Ireland, and the heart of the wild 
Ceylonesehas thrilled as the music of salva- 
tion rung from the lips of St. Francis Xa- 
vier. Even throughout all time, and in 
every place, has the influence of their pres- 
ence sanctified wherever it rested. They 
have blessed the world, and made it beauti- 
ful with the light of righteousness. Is it 
therefore that you denounce them ? Many 
deeds of holiness have they wrought among 
you, — ^for which of these would you stone 
them ? Leave, sir, these denunciations, and 
take for your rule of judgment that which 
our Lord gave to Pilate's satellite. If they 
have done evil, bear honest, rational witness 
of that evil ; but if well, why smite you them?" 

And as the old man finished, he arose, 
and bowing, left the room. 

" How kind he seems to be to every one," 
said Mrs. Graham. " Did you say he was 
a minister, Florence ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 
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" I thought so from the first. Ah ! if all 
those wicked Jesuits were as good as he is ! 
Don't you think he would convert the Cath- 
olics, if he were sent among them ?" 

''He is already engaged in that," said 
Florence, "^^ and I am sure is succeeding 
well. For be who worketh righteousness, 
him will God regard !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Methooght that beds of whitest lilies grew 
All suddenly upon the earth, in bowers, 
And gentlenelM, that wanderM like a wind, 
And nowhere could meet sanctuary find. 
Passed like a dewy breath into the flowers. 
Earth heeded not ; she still was tributary 
To kings and knights, and man's heart well nigh fldl'd; 
Then were the natural charities exhaled 
Afresh, from out of reverence for St. Mary !** 

J. W. FaUr. ' Rotary,* 

TIME BRINOETH CHANGE REVERENCE FOR 

THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 

An interval of three months had wrought 
great changes. Mr. Graham had become 
accustomed to " popery," and although some* 
times surprised that he had harbored two 
Catholics so long, without having his house 
burned down, or himself murdered in his bed, 
he attributed it to the absence of Jesuitical 
influence, and was calm. 

Mrs. Graham's good old minister, her 
^' missionary to the poor Romanists," as she 
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called him, was a confirmed intimate in the 
house, still busy, in his quiet, gentle way, in 
sowing the seeds of charity and holiness, 
wherever a heart would receive them. Flor- 
ence was increasing in beauty, which those 
who best loved her feared was almost too 
fragile, and had wound herself in the very 
heart-strings of the stern old Presbyterian. 
And Nortnan Ruthven was in love with 
Edith Grey. 

He had been introduced by his cousin, 
had been thrown much into her society, and 
had sought it often of his free will ; and at 
last, his heart was lost before he knew it. 

The tone of religious disputation had lost 
its acrimony. Ruthven had become more 
inured to attacks, and his uncle had, per- 
haps, lost some of his bitterness. But the 
stout old elder was not easily conquerable. 
He fought sturdily for his prejudices, and as 
soon as one was demolished, he intrenched 
himself securely behind another. Mean- 
time, h6 had learned that there were many 
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more things in Scripture than he had any 
idea of. 

Coming into the drawing-room one day, he 
found Florence busy at some woman's work, 
with a book lying at her side. As he sat 
down, he lifted the little volume and read — 

*^ * Holy Mother of God ! • pray for us sin- 
ners now and at the hour of death I' " 

*' Dear Florence," he said, " don't think 
me fault-finding, but believe that my ques- 
tions grow out of my love for you ; but how 
can you defend the idolatry of your church?" 

" I cannot defend idolatry at all, dear un- 
cle, but my church is the most fearful ene- 
my it ever had. From the whole European 
and American world, from large portions of 
Asia and Africa, have the pagan worship 
and its rites been driven by the ministers of 
the Catholic church." 

" But, Florence, here you have a proof in 
this little book you worship Mary." 

" That is a common Protestant charge, un- 
cle, but not therefore a true one. ' Wherein 
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consists the worship of the Blessed Virgin, 
as exhibited in what you read ? Is she not 
the Mother of Christ ? and is Christ not very 
God ?" 

" Yes ; but that gives no excuse for wor- 
shipping her. She was but a creature." 

"And such," interposed Norman, who 
had just before entered, " such the Council 
of Trent declares her to be, though rendered 
sinless by the especial grace of God.*'* 

"Besides, sir, we do not worship her," 
added Florence, " but as you in my hearing 
requested the prayers of your congregation 
for yourself when sick, so do we request her 
prayers, whatever be our state here." 

" Consider, sir," said Ruthven, " that as 
* the vase in which roses have once been 
distilled,' preserves their fragrance imperish- 
ably, so must she who bore our blessed 
Lord so long, retain the odor of that sanctity 
necessary for the Immaculate Conception 
and Birth. ' No created being,' says a Cath- 

* Senlo VI^ de Jnstificatione, canon zziU. 
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olic author, * ever bore such ardent love to 
Jesus, nor showed so perfect a submission 
to His will, as His blessed mother.' What 
can be more natural than that He, who re- 
turned that love so well on earth, must do 
so more ardently in heaven? Remember, 
that as she stood weeping beside the cross, 
almost His last words consigned her to the 
care of His beloved disciple. Can you be- 
lieve that the fondness, which f(»rgot the 
pangs of the crucifixion to attend to her wel- 
fare, has departed from Him who is all Iov« ? 
Can you believe that He will ' not hear, qor 
be moved by her pleadings ?' " 

'^ The Bible declares, nephew, that th^re 
is but one Mediator between God and man." 

'' Take that in its strict letter, sir, and 
man cannot pray for his fellow. If it ex- 
cludes the saint's prayer in heaven, it must 
exclude the sinner's upon earth. Carry out 
\the idea, and you destroy the whole bond of 
Christian fellowship." 

" But," said the elder, '* granting, for in- 



deed I cajinot deny, that' Madry, as all other 
good persons, is permitted to pray for you, 
what certainty haye you that her prayers 
will avail ?" 

"Do you not believe, sir, that GbD Will 
hear azid grant the prs^yer of tiie right- 
eous?" 

" Yes, to be sure ; but you would make 
your saints omnipresent.?' 

" How, sir ?" ' 

*' Why, the CathoKca are to. be found all 
over the world, and perhaps, at the same 
houx e¥^ry day, a thousand make this invo- 
cation. Would you rob God of his attri- 
butes to give them to a saint?" 

"What do yjou consider the origin of 
evil ?" Norman asked. 

"Why, Satan; but what has that to do 
with the subject ?" 

" Yott«urely don't believe that it is SaUin 
who piits sin into our hearts?^' continued the 
nephew, without heeding the elder's ques- 
tion. " You don't believe ■ thai he is Uie 
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source of all the temptations which lure to 
crime ?" 

**I certainly do. And you? Are you 
taught otherwise ?** 

''But, sir, is Satan the inspirer of our 
civilized iniquities ? of Jewish persistance 
in blindness ? of Pagan idolatry ? Does he 
lure the Rocky Mountain Indian to live 6od- 
less, and the dweller on the Ganges to wor- 
ship a river ?" 

'' Certainly, that is my belief; but why 
all these questions ?" 

"Why, sir, because eight hundred mil- 
lions sin at once, and by your theory you 
would make the evil one omnipresent. 
Would you rob God of his attributes to give 
them to the devil ?" 

"Ahem!" coughed the elder, "it never 
struck me in that light before." 

" Remember, too, dear uncle," said Flor- 
ence, gently, " that our little planet is not' 
the universe. To be omnipresent is not to 
occupy this earth, but it is to fill heaven, and 
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hell, and the deeps of the unfathomed sea ; 
to dwell alike in the sun that lights the 
world, and in the farthest planet that trem- 
bles on the verge of the horizon." 

" True, my child, true. I was wrong." 
" You will find, sir," added Norman, " if 
you read, that the Catholic church teaches 
no idolatry ; that she piays no adoration even 
to the * blessed among women;' she gives 
the salutation which fell of old from the lips 
of an archangel, and asks the prayers only 
of her who bore Him * who knew no sin.' 
Not only do we not derogate from God's 
honor, but we add to that which we would 
otherwise offer. * The prayer of the righte- 
ous is His delight,' and we ask no less from 
Him, because to our own supplications we 
desire to add those of the Blessed Yitgin. 
The Catholic does not believe that of herself 
she can do any thing, but, since the Almigh- 
ty hath crowned her with honor, he believes 
that her intercessions will avail." 
/'Won't you read these, uncle?' asked 
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Florence, offering one or two books, " Lin- 
gardes Catechetical Instructions,^^ and " The 
Catholic Scripturist.^^* 

"I will, my child, and will endeavor to 
be unprejudiced." 

And Mr. Graham left the room. With 
him, as with all other ultra sectarians, there 
could be no moderation of prejudice. You 
might destroy, but you could n5t modi* 
fy. Like most of the bitterer assailants of 
Christ's church, ignorance was his grand 
safeguards With this he kept opt all ar- 
rows of wit, and most of reason ; with this 
he was as strong as Wamba, who with a 
shield of ferawn could put to flight the Jews ; 
for it often disgusted those whose patience 
was not extraordinary, and so gained the 
battle. 

" Well, Florence,^ said Ruthven, as the 
old gentleman closed the door, " you have a 
tough subject for theological experiment." 

'^ Yes, but he has a good heart ; and I am 

* Lingaid, Tan tL., e. 11.^ Cath. Bcrtpt., point txzvU; et seq. 
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sure that his opinions would change, if he 
were to learn the truth. But I — a girl — 
cannot teach him." 

"Does he never talk with Father Le 
Fevre ?" 

" Yes, and I am amused both with uncle 
and aunt. They have fallen in love with 
the good father, but think him, I believe, a 
Protestant missionary. And all this without 
the slightest attempt at deceit, or even con* 
cealment on our parts." 

"Droll enough; but it may make some 
disturbance when they discover his quali- 
ty.» 

" No, I think not. Are we to have the 
pleasure of your society this evening at 
home?" 

" No, I am engaged." 

" May I ask where ?" 

" Yes, you may ask. Does it follow that 
I must tell ?" 

" No ; nor is Acre any necessity. * Sis- 
ter Edith !'-^it has a pleasant sound from 
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my lip!*, has it not ?" asked Florence, with 
an arch smile. 

And Norman wished her good morning. 



That evening, as they were alone to- 
gether, looking out upon a starlight of ex- 
quisite beauty, Ruthven had poured from 
his well-stored toind such floods of poetry, 
that Edith bung, as i|; were, entranced upon 
his words. And his low rich voice called 
back for hiet the beautiful wild dreams of 
the eastern sages, and recited the stories of 
the mystic worship of Egypt, and breathed 
into her thrilled ear the fancies of the poets. 
And ever the stars shone s^bove them. 

" Was it not an exquisite idea," he said, 
" which first dreamed that <^M^ ohe of those 
golden orbs had for its mission and its duty 
the care df some mortal? When auguries 
were drawn, by lovers, of joy or sorrow, 
from' the ttiingling or severance <rf their light ? 
S6«;" aiid he pressed nearer to her, pointing 
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upward, ^* there are two stars ; let us fancy 
them ours ; see how they tremble, frail ap- 
parently ^ human life. Now they would 
seem as if parting ; again, as a mist fleets 
over them, sad as if touched to tears ; again 
breaking out more lustrously than before. 

Now, look, tliey are one. Edith, I love 

your 

And she did not chide him as he wound 
his arms about her, and kissed her white 
forehead ; \)ut rested on his breast. It was 
her half-defined dream, almost since she first 
knew him. And lulled by the low song of 
joy in her heart, she rested and was happy. 

" Do you lore me, O beautiful T he mur^ 
mured. 

But she arose, and pushing him gently 
from her, said, 

" Norman, this must cease." 

He looked at her in stupified amazement. 
A burning blush flitted rapidly over her face ; 
then she became pale as death. She put 
lier hands upon his shoulders, and fixed 
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Steadily her dark, unfathomable eyes upon 
Jiis. 

" Norman Ruthven, I love you ; but you 
have blighted all my happiness." 

" I, Edith ! how have I injured you ?" 
" You have waked me from my dream," 
she said. " While it was only a dream I 
was happy; now I am wretched. I can 
never be your wife." 

" Why not, dear Edith ?" 
" Because you are a Catholic." 
'^ Edith ! is it possible that you too are 
so warped by insensate bigotry ?" 

"I am not bigoted," she replied, "and 
I would for you sacrifice all things except 
my God. How can I hope for His bless- 
ing, if I should wed an idolater !" 

Norman smiled. " I may be an idolater 
just now, Edith; but trust me, it forms no 
part of the Catholic religion." 

**I have been educated," she said, "in 
strict abhorrence of your faith. I have 
learned to Ipok upon all of your creed with 
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fear. O Norman, if you would but leave 
your dark belief !" 

" And if 1 were to do so, Edith ; if even 
for your love I forsook my church and my 
God, would you respect me ? Listen," he 
continued, with the exaggeration of pas- 
sion; "for you I would suffer any trials, 
endure any scorns — ^yes, cheerfully lay 
down my life; but not my soul, Edith, 
not my soul. O Edith ! why have I loved 
you ?" 

"Norman," she said, " if it will add to your 
happiness to know that mine is lost forever, 
then know it. I have set my heart upon 
this cast, and I have lost it. There can be 
no joy where husband and wife are of differ- 
ent faiths." 

" Edith, this will kill me !" and Ruthven 
sank into a chair, pale and unnerved ; and 
covering his face with his hands, he wept 
like a child. 

" Poor Norman !" she said, for a woman's 
heart is stronger far than man's. "Poor 
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Norman I" and she raised his head, and bent 
down and kissed his forehead. 

" Good-by, Norman, good-by forever !" 
And as the door closed upion her» he sprang 
to bis feet and called her> but she was gone. 

With dizzy, reeling brain hfe left the house, 
heedless that the stars were clouded, heed- 
less that the quick wind prophesied a storm. 
Rapidly he walked through the deserted 
streets without pausing, without noticing his 
way. Gradually the houses grew thinner, 
and the ^reet^amps seldom lighted ; but on 
he walked. At last the roll of the carriages 
and the other sounds of the great Babel died 
uj!>on his ear. He had left the city far be- 
hind him ; and on, on he walked till he saw a 
clump of dark green woods beside him, and 
leaping the low fence, he fell exhausted at 
the foot of a tre^. A dreaniy, dull sensation 
stole over him, and he fancied it was death. 
But imagination was at work . within his 
brain, and teeixiitig pictures from the pencil 
of Hope came up before him in quidk sue- 



cession. Upon his body, as he lay, the in- 
cessant rain poured down; and the living 
thunder pealed above him, and the wild 
wind of the tempest howled amid the woods ; 
but his heart was in the fairy land of dreams. 
There the air was fragralnce, delicate but 
aU-pervading ; the breeze was music ; and 
there were cool sounds of waterfall and 
brook, and song of birds, and rustle of green 
leaves. 

Through all these moved the form of 
Edith Grey, her voice enriching the music, 
her smile the beauty of the scene. He 
spoke of love to her, and she listened with 
a blush ; but ever told him of her creed, and 
lured him from his faith ; and pleaded with 
him to forsake it ; and rested her hand in 
his, and leaned her beautiful head upon his 
shoulder, and looked tearfully in his eyes — 
and he consented. 

But the scene began to change. The 
forest, the flowers, and the birds passed 
away, and he saw nothing but a cloud be- 
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fore him, and from it looked the face, of his 
mother, with a sweet but sad smile upon her 
lips. She looked reproachfully from heaven 
on her apostate son. 

. He gazed upon the still face of that vision 
till a change passed over it. The smile fa- 
ded; the features grew rigid and sharp ; an 
expression of great pain covered them. The 
eyes were glazing ; and the quick-gasping 
breath was there, and the white foam rising 
to the lips ; and the face was as her face 
when he watched her dying. He strove to 
raise his arms and murmur " Mother^" but 
voice and arms were powerless. And so 
the face faded. 

Theo the thunder pealed» and the rain fell, 
and demcms gathered around him, and seised 
him, and shrieking '^ Apostate !'' bore him 
down — dbwur Through " the blackness of 
darkness" he passed, and then into a space 
of cold twilight, wherein prevailed an odor 
like the smell of a charnel*house ; and myr- 
iadJB of cold: dead &ces came round hiiA and 
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breathed upon him, and thiilled him with 
the unutterable sorrow and despair of their 
looks. 

And again it changed. Fearful shrieks 
rent the air— ^hrieka of the lost ; and sul- 
phureous vapors wrapped him in their folds, 
and voices hissed in his ears, " This is thy 
home !" But he called upon the sinless Vir- 
gin—" O Mary, Mother of God ! shield me 
now !" And the gripe of the demon-fingers 
loosened, and he soared to the upper air. 
He knew that he stood again in the wood, 
but the rain was falling fiercely. Again the 
living thunder shook the sky, and the bolt 
struck an immense oak immediately in front 
of him. He saw the huge tree shiver and 
bend ; he heard the crashing of boughs as it 
swung through the air; then covered his 
eyes, groaned deeply, and &11. 
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CHAPTER VII , 

'* Zerub. Be they malignants 1 

HoUfatt. O bleas thee, worse than that; they're of the tribe 
Oar general hates so roundly ; they be papists ; 
The tribe that, sitting at a fklse priest's knee, 
Dole ont their sins and little peccadilloes, 
Of how they stole an egg a week agone. 
Then %r a shilling win they abeolation, 
And clear the score off so. 

Z<r«6. Ah! parlous times!** * Tke Rump,* 

CONFESSION — ^A DECLARATION. 

" Florence," said Ruthven, early in the 
week following the events of the last chap- 
ter, " I am going abroad," 

" Abroad ! — ^where, Norman V 

" To Europe," he repHed. 

" To Europe, Norman ! you surely will 
not leave me" — and the tears gathered in her 
large eyes — "so soon after our mothers 
death ! You are jesting with me, are you 
not ?" 

" No, Florry, I am in no jesting mood ; 
go I must, somewhere, that I may wear off 
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tliQ ^nguish of mind. It is too late to change 
my resolution ; for my arrangements are 
made, and niy passage paid for : I start on 
\\rednesday. Here^" and he placed in her 
hand a sealed ;packet, "here you will find 
half of what .littl0, our poor mother left 

: ** Dear Nojrman, what would I do \Tith it ? 
I am: supplied with all that I can need. I 
have a comfortable home, while you are 
about to wander Qver the world. E^^ep it, 
dear brother." . 

^* No, ipiotTji I h^ve as much as I desire^ 
and quite enough tp travel with respectability 
and comfort." 

" But you might be taken ill, or you may 
be robbed," urged his sister ; " there are a 
thousand contingencies constantly besetting 
the traveller, which render it necessary for 
him to be supplied as well as possible." 

" If I am to be robbed, my dear sister," 
he replied, smiling, although somewhat sad- 
ly, " whether by banditti or doctors, it were 
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better to lose little than much. Beisides^ 
Florry, this is yours." 

" But I cannot use it, Norman.** 

" That, my dear sister, you cannot know. 
But let us speak no further about it. You 
know that I have the old Celtic obstinacy, 
as well as the old Celtic blood ; and it shall 
never be said of Norman Ruthven, that he 
ministered to his own wants from the slen** 
der purse of his sister." 

Florence knew that it was useless to urge 
him any further ; and so, like a true woman, 
she determined to make the best lof her 
griefs. She busied herself in procuring and 
preparing those thousand nameless little com^ 
forts of a traveller, and thought, 

" If I cannot keep him, I can at least fur- 
nish him with the means of being Comfort^ 
able." 

And when the day came, she went down 
to the wharf with him, and watched the ship 
when it left her and slowly receded* She kept 
her Station until it could be seen no longer, 
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and then sprang into the carriage, drew up the 
blinds, and covering her face with her hands, 
she wept bitterly, and with reason, for she 
was now alone. 

Ruthven was missed by all his relatives, 
with whom he had become a favorite. Mrs. 
Graham had become exceedingly fond of her 
nephew, and was grieved beyond measure 
at his departure. On the day on which he 
left, she hung about him and gave him all 
kinds of advice, made up more little bundles 
than would have freighted a carriage, and 
trotted in and out of and around the room in 
a state of great excitement. And when he 
bade her good-by, she fairly cried. 

" Good-by, my dear nephew," she said ; 
'' take good care of yourself, and come back 
again. Don't let them make a Jesuit or a 
monk of you ; never walk out after dark ; 
and always carry your money in your boot." 

Ruthven could not help smiling as he in- 
quired the reason for the last direction. 

" To hide it from the robbers, of course," 
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said the old lady ; " traTclIers all agree that 
the best place is the boot. Be sure to come 
back." 

Twice she called him from the door of the 
carriage ; once to tell him that if he returned 
in summer, he must come at once to their 
country seat, and a second time to inform 
him that the best specific in sea-sickness 
was gingerbread. And when at length he 
was gone, past recall, she reproached her- 
self for forgetting fifty littte bits of advice, 
and declared her presentiments that he would 
neyer come back to her. " I know," she 
said, " they will inveigle him into some of 
those nunneries, or make a Jesuit of him." 

Greatly was she comforted when Father 
Le Fevre came in. To this good old minister, 
as she called him, she had taken a most res- 
olute liking, and had for some time made 
him her confidant in trouble. 

" Oh, sir, you are just the [Mrson I wanted 
to see. You cannot imagine whbt trouble I 
wot in about my nephew." 
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" Don't be alarmed for him, ma'am," re- 
plied the father ; " he is fully equal to the 
task of taking care of himself." 

" Ah, sir, I am afraid that we will never 
see him again !" 

" Why so, Mrs. Graham ?" 

"Well, sir, he seemed to be in great 
trouble when he left. He has scarcely slept 
for the last three or four nights. His room 
is just over mine, and I could hear him mo- 
ving about nearly all night. Then he has 
looked pale and haggard, and has not eaten 
any thing scarcely, and I am afraid that 
those Jesuits will get hold of him and make 
him as bad as themselves." 

** Have you not gotten over your dislike 
to the poor Jesuits yet ?" 

" Oh no, and I think you are altogether 
too well disposed towards them; but you 
never speak ill of any one." 

" And why should I hate the Jesuits ?" 

" Because they keep the people in igno- 
rance and superstition." 
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" Well, those are hard charges, m&'am ; 
but I assure you that you can scarcely open 
a Catholic book for the people, without find- 
ing a Jesuit's name on the title-pagev Be- 
sides, they have founded more colleges and 
established more schools, than all the ctown-^ 
ed heads of Europe. And for your second 
accusation, how do you prove that ?" 

" Why sir, do they not teach their people 
to do just as they please, as wickedly and 
godlessly as their inclinations may lead 
them, and when the sins become too heavy, 
just run to a priest and he will wipe them 
all away ?" 

'^ I think, my dear madam, that I had bet 
ter explain to you what the Catholic doc 
trine and practice is. There is some diflfer- 
ence between it and the vulgarly received 
Protestant, opinion concerning it." 

" Well, I shall be happy to be disabused 
of all prejudice ; you know that I am not at 
all bigoted. What is this difierence ?" 

"Well, ma'am, the Protestant declares 

I I 
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thiat the Catholic believes he may sin with 
impunity ; for that a few Latin words mum- 
bled over him by his priest will cleanse his 
soul. Now the Catholic believes no such 
thing ; but holds — and that in books intend- 
ed for the most humble — that the pastors of 
the church have no power to absolve any 
one without a sincere repentance and full 
purpose of new life.*** 

** Then this church does teach that priests 
can forgive sin in some way ?" 
; " Certainly, for so our blessed Lord gave 
power to His apostles and their successors^ 
* Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are for- 
given unto them, and whosesoever sins y6 
retain they are retained.' But we do not 
believe that any man can forgive sins by his 
0wn power, as no man by his own power 
C^n raise the dead, because both the one 
and the other equally belong to the power of 
God ; but, as God has sometimes made men 
his instruments by raising the dead to life, so 

* Ck0Uon0r*t Catholie CkriHimi Inttnutedt o. \x. paatim. 
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we believe that He has beeii pleased to ap- 
point that His miiiisterls should) in yirtue of 
His commission, as His instruments, aud by 
His power, absolve jisp^nling iin^enJ,** 

" I prefer SciiiptUTe for a itdei in dH these 
matters," , . . ' : 

"WelV- s^id the father, **!tb*) chiurch, 
which i^ the l^eeper of Holy. Writ^ is not 
without warrant for her doctrine> dii the Jew- 
ish church the precept run? thus—- When a 
man or woman shall commit any sin that 
men eommit, to do a tisesp^^s against the 
Lord) and (hfit person be guilty, thep shall 
they confess the sin which they have done.'* 
When St, John Baptist oommen<?ed the work 
of his missipn, the people gathered to him^ 
* confessing their sins.'; ThosQ *yfho were 
converted by apostolic preaching f qame and 
confessed' to St. Paul at Ephesus, {Actis xix. ;) 
and St. James expressly poipmahds it, (v. 
14.) These are some of pur sQripiute war- 
rants." 

* Namben v. 6, 7% 
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" But, Mr. Le Fevre, how does con- 
fession Gome to be lost- by the reform- 
ers so completely, if the command be so 
plain ?* 

" Becsiuse they did their work in a spirit 
of evil pride, and not of that lowly humility 
which is necessary for Confession. They 
began by exalting themselves, and they de- 
stroyed whatever should remind them of 
their sinful and sunken condition. They 
placed an empty faith in the place of peni- 
tence, and where there is no penitence tliere 
can be of course no confession. But you 
are wrong, Mrs. Graham, in supposing that 
even all the Reformists exclude confes- 
sion and absolution. Have you a prayer- 
book of the Protestant Episcopal church 
here ?" 

" Yes, sir ; Dick has one which I will 
get for you." And the old lady went out, and 
returned with the volume, which she placed 
in the good father's hands. 

" Now, ma'am," he said, " I will read you 
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something, of the existence of which in their 
liturgy, even most of the members of this 
church are probably unaware. When a 
prisoner is under sentence of death, after 
certain collects and lessons, the priest ex- 
horts him at length, concluding as fol- 
lows: 

'* * Your sins have brought you too near this 
dreadful sentence. It is therefore your part 
and duty, my brother, humbly to confess and 
bewail your manifold sins, and to repent you 
truly of your sins, as you tender the eternal 
salvation of your souL Be not deceived 
with a presumptuous and vain expectation 
of God's favor, nor say within yourself. 
Peace, peacQ, when there is no peace. 
Since, therefore, you are so soon to pass in- 
to an endless and unchangeable state, and 
your future happiness or misery depends 
upon the few moments which are left you^ 
I require you strictly to examine yourself 
and your state both towards Gob and main^ 
and let no worldly consideration hinder you 
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from making a full confession of your sins.' 
And/ says the rubric^ ' After his confession, 
the priest shall declare to him the pardoning 
mercy of God.' " 

" Ah, sir !" cried Mrs. Graham, " does 
not that rubric show that the confession is to 
be made to God only, and the absolution to 
come from him only ?" 

"This, perhaps, will answer you," said 
the father, turning to the office for * the Or- 
dering of Priests.' When a priest is or- 
dained, madam, the bishop, laying his hands 
upon his head, says to him these words : 
* Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a priest in the church of God. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive they are for- 
given, and whose sins thou dost retain they 
are retained.' So you see that all the Re- 
formists have not given up the doctrine of 
confession." 

" Still, sir," urged Mrs. Graham, " God 
can forgive us without the intervention of a 
priest, if we repent." 

9 
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" True, and God could save us without 
the preaching of the gospel, or holy baptism ; 
but he will not." 

'* Because he has appointed those means 
of salvation." 

"You cannot separate the items of the 
apostolic commission from each other. The 
very same commission which empowered 
the Twelve and their successors to preach 
and to baptize, empowered them also to ab- 
solve the penitent sinner." 

" But what good does confession do ?" 

" It causes," replied the good priest, " a 
growth in deep and lowly humility ; it proves 
penitence to be sincere ; it frees the mind 
from the burden of sin and froni the haunt- 
ing dread of its punishment, it gains perfect 
and full pardon from the Creator ; it removes 
at least some stains which would otherwise 
burn upon the sinner's forehead in the day 
of judgment." 

** Well," sighed Mrs. Graham, " it might 
be good if it were not so much abused." 
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" It is very possible, nay, probable," said 
the father, " that among the many thousands 
of Catholic clergy who daily receive confes- 
sions, some are bad men ; but the £ibuse of 
a good thing by some does not excuse others 
from its use. There is nothing in the world, 
as you know, so much abused as the holy 
scripture, yet you will scai'cely throw it 
aside on that account." 

" Well, sir, I still hope that Norman will 
come back to us." 

. "So do I," said Father Le Fevre, " and 
I am assured that he will do so if he retain 
his health. I hope that the countries which 
he may visit are not desolated by the awful 
pestilence which now threatens us." 

" What pestilence ?" asked Mrs. Graham, 
alarmed. 

" That which has desolated all Europe 
and Asia is said to be fast approaching our 
shores ; it is the Cholera !" 

" Dreadful !" exclaimed the lady ; " but 
is this not a mere rumor ?" 
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''It is too well authenticated, madam, 
for that. God is certainly about to pun- 
ish us for our many sins by this terrible 
plague." 

At this moment Mr. Graham entered and 
confirmed th6 report. 

" I met," he said, " this morning a gentle- 
man whose Ufe seems to be spent in yisiting 
and relieving the miseries of the poor. We 
became acquainted at a pauper's deathbed. 
He has seen a case in the city." 

*' It was a solemn place for an introduc- 
tion," said Father Le Fevre. 

"True, sir," Mr. Graham replied, " and I 
belieye my new acquaintance to be such a 
one as is not easily found. I feel irresistibly 
drawn to him by some secret affinity, as it 
were; and yet his universal benevolence 
makes me look upon him as a superior be- 
ing." 

Who is he ?" asked the priest. 
I do not know his name," said Mr. Gra- 
ham, " nor any thing more concerning him. 
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than that he talks like a clergyman and acts 
like an angel of mercy." 

"The latter is a noble characteristic," 
said Father Le Fevre, as he bade them 
adieu. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Graham, " that 
good old minister has been defending the 
Jesuits again." 

" It would need all his charity," he re- 
plied. 

About a month after, Dick Graham start- 
led his cousin by a declaration of love. For 
some time she thought he was jesting, but 
soon perceived, with much sorrow, that he 
had fixed his heart upon it ; and she knew 
him to be capable of strong and enduring 
affection. 

" Dear cousin," she said, after much 
pleading on Dick's part, " this is a matter 
which I never thought of before. I like you 
very much as a cousin, but we can never be 
bound by any closer tie." 
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"Why not, Florence^" he inquired. "How 
do you know that you cannot learn to love 
me?" 

Miss Ruthven was somewhat puzzled by 
the question, and scarcely knew how to an- 
swer. 

" You forget," she said, at length, " that 
I am a Catholic, and that your father has so 
great a horror of such people*" 

" But I don't want you to marry my fa- 
ther, Florence ; and you know that I do not 
share his prejudices." 

" I think husband and wife should be of 
one creed." 

" But I have no creed in particular,'* said 
Dick, "and will never interfere with you 
in the exercise of your religion." 

" You have stated a new objection, cousin 
Dick, that you yourself have no religious 
principles. That alone were an obstacle." 

" But, Florence, I will be just what you 
please. I will become a Catholic, and then 
jour objections will cease to remain in force." 
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Graham's pertinacity gave great soriro^ to 
his cousin. 

" Dick/' she said, " it is unkind to pHB^ 
me 80. I cannot use such terms as you Ifirill 
understand without seeming harsh. Believe 
me, that a wom^n knows her own h6art» 
and I feel that I do tiot-^t^tmnot — ^lote ydii Aft 
every woman should love him ivhom she 
chooses for her partner through life. Nay," 
she continued, as she saw him about to 
speak, " do not interrupt me. I earnestly 
desire to retain your cousinly affection, but 
more than cousins we can never be," and 
she walked towards the door. 

''Stay, cousin ^Florence, do! stay and 
hear me." 

*^ It would be useless to do so," she a!v- 
swered, " and would only prolong an inteir*- 
view which must necessarily be Very painful 
to both of us," and as she spoke sh^ gaVe 
him her hand. tHck stooped and kissed it, 
and she left him. 

** It is the cursed creed which my father 
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taugbt. me," he said, "and thie incessant 
persecution which she has endured here 
which has turned her against nae." 

It was the effect of this education which 
had made him what he was, which perhaps 
prevented any return of such affection as he 
spgght from Florence Ruthven. 

As he passed from the room he met his 
father. 

" Which way do you wander, Dick ?" he 
inquired. 

;,.**, Anywhere to get beyond the reach 
of .the influence of. this house," replied the 
son. 

" Why, my son," exclaimed the. old man 
in surprise, " what calls for such ati answer 
to my question ? What ails you ? Yoii kok 
ruffled?" 

' "lam ruffled, sir," said young Graham, 
gloomily ; " the effects of y6ur bitter Prot- 
estantism, taught to my childhood, and since 
displayed to my grown-up cousins, has de- 
stroyed the hope of my life." 
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"You astound me, Richard; remember 
that ydu speak to your father, towards whbth 
such violence of speech is neither befitting 
nor toleraMe, yet who is wilUng to show a 
father's love to a confiding child ;" and he 
laid his hand kindlily on the young mah's 
shoulder. But Dick shook it rudely off, and 
saying roughly, " Your fatherly affecti<»i has 
destroyed your son," rushed from the house. 

And Florence in her own room thought 
over the poor fellow's unfortunate and mis- 
placed affection, and augured much unplea- 
santness from it. 

"We cannot meet without embarrass- 
ment,'* she thought ; ^^ and let him cloak it 
as he may, no man loves to look on the face 
of a woman who has rejected him, at Ibast 
until the wound have time to heal. And 
what shall I do ? With my uncle's preju- 
dices, he will ascribe this, should he come 
to a knowledge of it, to my religion. O 
Holy Church of God ! how is it that thoii 
art so much hated ? — And Norman is away, 
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and my mother beneath the moss of the 
churchyard, and I am alone, a weak and 
timid girl, to bear whatsoever sorrows for- 
tune may send to me, unaided and unpro- 
tected. Blessed Mother of our L(»rd, do 
thou protect the orphan !" 

And she knelt and prayed to the Holy 
Virgin, and rose from her knees calm and 
self-assured. Well is it for those that can 
trust in. the prayers of the sinless Mary ! 

She was roused from her devotions by a 
tap at her door, and having risen and called 
out " Come in !" Edith Grey entered. A 
strong affection had arisen between these 
two beautiful girls, and since Ruthven's de- 
parture, they were scarcely ever separate. 
Edith, who for principle had resigned her 
lover, found comfort in the love of his sister. 
She had told Florence all, and had been as- 
tonished when the latter said calmly, 

" Forgive my words, dear Edilh, but your 
prejudice against our church is caused by 
your ignorance of it. Tell me, do you not 
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believe that some of the Catholics are men 
of a very high order of mind, learned, and ac- 
complished ?" 

" Certainly," she answ^ered ; "and that 
there are many sincere and excellent people 
among, you." 

" Well, then, if all yoiir absurd theories 
and notions were true^ how could such men 
remain within the pale of the Catholic 
church ? Trust me, dear Edith, you have 
but to inquire and listen, to yield your preju- 
dices." 

And Edith could not deny her complete 
ignorance, but from the time of that conver- 
sation she had endeavored to remedy it. She 
had heard many of Father Le Fevre's argu- 
ments, and recognised their truth ; she had 
spoken freely to her friend, and found some 
of her charges met only by merry laughter; 
for there is nothing too absurd for some 
Protestants to teach their children concern- 
ing the " Romanists." Now, although' she 
had no love for the Church, she had at least 
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forgotten her hatred of it ; and this Florence 
perceived with joy. 

Miss Ruthven now told her visiter of her 
cousin's proposal, and of her own consequent 
embarrassment. 

"I Cv^nnot stay here," she said. "We 
cannot meet every day £md hour without 
much unpleasant feeling ; and I cannot turn 
him from his father's house. I must go my- 
self."' 

" And where, Florence ?" 

** I do not know, Edith ; I have scarcely 
thought, and cannot, till I shall have seen 
Mr. JaQ Fevr^." 

" Come to me, then," said her fidend, 
" and be as a sister." 

" Thank yo\i, a thousand times ; but I am 
top proud to be a burden upon even you, 
dear Edith. No t I have had a good eda* 
cation, and feel perfectly competent to teach 
music anc( a Giniattering of Italian and French. 
I will bepo^e independent, and a governeefflj*'' 

** A governess ! better a cook I" 
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" Not so," said the other, laughing ; '^vfd 
must not believe all the stories we read/ d 
the horrid treatment which isuch beings/re- 
ceive. Besides, Edith, I think I can r^stt^in 
impertinence." 

" Florence, you do libt know the' fine 
ladies of thi^ city. Many of them half edu- 
cated, and sprung from the meanest ofrigin 
to sudden wealth, venture W despise even 
knowledge, when connected with so morch 
poverty as renders labor necessary. You 
must not think of it. Do think better,, and 
come with me." 

" No, Edith, I will burden no onei'^'i . 

" But it will be a charity. You know 
that I am, all alone,. without mother 6t sis- 
ter, and my ikther ititieh wrapped up. in hisf 
own literary pursuits. If you must 'be* a 
governess, come be mine." 

" A delicate way of bestowing an alms^"; 
said Florence ; " but, Edith, I am* not yel 
quite a beggar." '. » 

" Well, ddn't let * all the blood oi aff the 

10 
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Ruthvens' give such a flash to your eyes ; 
but I know that you would not endure this 
servitude long." 

" Then, Edith, I have still a refuge.'* 

" And that is — " 

" The convent." 

"The convent! O Florence ^ 

" Yes, the convent. There, at least, the 
heart devoted to its God finds peace." 

** But you a nun ! — ^immured in a close, 
horrid, gloomy prison : half your time passed 
in a cell. 0, it is terrible to think of !" 

" Yet is the convent a good place, and its 
exercises a good means for preparing for the 
grave." 

"Dear Florence, do not think of that 
; You are too young and lovely." 

" But younger and lovelier than I sleep in 
the narrow house of death : none can pre- 
; pare too early nor too thoroughly for it ; for 
none know when it may come ; — and you, 
Edith, have you never thought of the grave ?" 

" Yes, Florence, and pined for its rest ; 
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but I have learned since to wait for God's 
good pleasure, and to school my heart to 
patience." 

And so they parted. 

The next time Father Le Fevre called, 
Florence told him of her desires ; and he, 
after some gentle opposition, judged it advi- 
sable to allov«r her to put her scheme in exe- 
cution. 

In about a fortnight firom that time, he 
came and told her that he had found a place. 

Great was the consternation of Mrs. Gra- 
ham and of her husband when they heard of 
their niece's resolution. They accused 
themselves of a thousand sins against her; 
and used every inducement to procure her 
stay ; but she was firm, and they were at 
length obliged to give a reluctant consent. 

So by and by we shall see Florence a 
governess. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

** Then take the meanest of the Hiany elaiaeB, 

The ndw-mM0 man ; the ton of last nightfs %M, 

Grown rieh iby sudden ehance. His scorn surpasses 
The -goal where charity may yet assoQ. 

What though he drip with the essential oil 
Of Tulgar thoughts, he can ^spi^ all other, 

AndliatehU betters—^* • * Buunrr. 

FLORENCE A GOVERNESS THE CHURCH OF 

GOD. 

When Florence arrived at the house of 
Mrs. Singleton, the person whose children 
she was to instruct, she was shown into a 
showily-furnished drawing-room, and over- 
heard a dialogue to this effect — 
: ^' Came in a carriage, did she ? Gracious I 
I should not be at all surprised if she were 
to require one kept for her." 

" Troth, it's a lady she is, anyhow," said 
a strong Irish voice, not too respectful in its 
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tone, ** ye can see it in her eye and her little 
white hand." 

" Yes," said the first voice, " she is a sort 
of poor relation of the rich Mr. Graham, and 
a Papist, too, Biddy ; she can help you to 
fast on Friday." 

"'Deed it's well that she's a papish," 
Biddy answered, " there's not many in the 
house has any religion at all." 

" Well, you may go to your work now, 
Bridget, and I will go see Miss Ruthven." 

Accordingly, a short, puffy little woman 
made her appearance, and greeted Florence 
with — 

" Well, you are later than I expected you. 
Miss Ruthven. You will scarcely have 
time to begin to-day. But you can see the 
children and look at the school-room. Ame- 
lia !" and at the call a tall, showy, thin girl 
came from an adjoining room. 

" Amelia, my dear, this is Miss Ruthven," 
said the mother, and Florence bowed, and 
the young lady nodded. ** 'Melia, won't jon 
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«how Miss Ruthven her room T And beck«- 
oning to Florence, the young lady led the 
wayj Miss RuthT^n followed up to the 
fourth story, and was shown into a roopa 
which gave her no qualms of conscience be- 
cause of too much luxury. A bed of an^ple 
'lyidth but of wondrous tenuity, a white- 
painted wash-hand stand, three rush-bot- 
tomed chairs, and a strip of matting by the 
bedside completed the catalogue of fumi- 
tiire. 

Florence, however, did not mind these 
things^ and thought as she glanced round, 
'' If these are the worst discomforts, I shall 
do very well." 

" This is your chamber, Miss Ruthven," 
said her companion, '^ and the school-room 
is just below. I suppose," she added carer 
lessly, '^you would like to arrange your 
things r 

Florence bowed assent, and Miss Single- 
ton, with a half nod, withdrew, not giving her- 
self, however, the trouble to shut the door. 
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Florence felt a slight inclination to cry. 
" I am afraid," she soliloquized, " that I 
have been too hasty. However, there is no 
help for it now, so I must endure and be 
patient." So she unlocked her trunk ; but, 
just as she lifted the lid, the door was opened 
without the formality of knocking, and Mrs. 
Singleton entered, followed by three little 
girls and one boy. 

** These, Miss Buthven," she said, " are 
' your little pupils." 

Florence saw at a glance that they, like 
the children of all half-educated gentilesse, 
were lubberly and vulgar. In confirmation 
of this, each girl put a finger in her mouth, 
and the boy said " Crackee !" 

Mrs. Singleton began to converse with 
her governess, and while these were so en- 
gaged, Uie children were overhauling the 
open trunk of the new-comer. They dis- 
covered themselves by a quarrel for the 
possession of a rosary. The boys had 
seized the cross, and one of his sisters the 
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Other end, and in the struggle it broke ; then 
came mutual recrimination, and at last a slap 
from the young gentleman, and a correspond- 
ing scream from the young lady. 

Florence, with great distress, stooped to 
gather the beads upon the floor, while the 
boy triumphantly exhibited his prize to his 
mother. She looked at the blessed cruciiSx 
contemptuously, and whispered, half aloud — 

*' Go, lay it down. That is Miss Ruth- 
ven's god." 

" Hey !" cried the cub aloud, " is she one 
of them pagans ?" 

" Hush, my dear," said the mother, " she 
is a Catholic, and they all worship idols, you 
know." 

Such was Miss Ruthven's introduction to 
the life of a governess. 

Nor in what has been written, as in what 
shall follow, are the Singletons caricatures ; 
but portraits. 

The next day Florence began her duties 
in the school-room. The little girls quietly 
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submitted to examination, but the cub stur- 
dily refused, saying, that " he wasn't going 
to answer questions to a Catholic that wor- 
shipped idols." And as Fiorry bore all this 
with patience, he felt encouraged to proceed ; 
and when she spoke kindly to him, he mim- 
icked her tones, and at last coming up, 
he half bent before her, and grimaced in 
her face, his sisters screaming with laugh- 
ter. 

But this agreeable occupation was inter- 
rupted by a tremendous box upon the ears 
which sent him howling into a comer of the 
room ; and the gentleman who had admin- 
istered it bowed and introduced himself to 
the governess as the son of Mrs. Singleton, 
and a friend of her brother. 

" I did not suppose you were in the room, 
Miss Ruthven," he said, '' from the laugh- 
ter of these saucy children, which must be 
my excuse for not knocking before I came 
in. Please endeavor to forget that young- 
ster's impertinence ; I will see that he never 
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repeats it. Come here, sir ! Go beg Miss 
Rulhven's pardon." 

The child dared not disobey ; and when 
Singleton had seen his order accompUshed, 
he bowed and left the room. From this 
time there began a new era in the life of 
Florence Ruthven. From Mrs. Singleton 
and her daughter she met constant rude- 
ness ; from the children unreproved sauci- 
ness ; from George Singleton, respectful 
attention and unconcealed admiration. In 
a few months she loved him. 

Edith Grey had manifested lately a great 
partiality for Father Le Fevre, and had been 
present at many of his disputations with 
Mr. Graham, 

One day, Mr. Graham, who had grown 
singularly liberal, said — 

" We need not dispute so often, there is 
more than one road to heaven ; we can trav- 
el without jostling." 

"Yet there is but one right road, Mr. 
Graham," said the Father, "and you will 
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not deny that our duty leads us to endeavor 
to walk in it alone." 

" Very true, sir ; but it is perhaps diffi- 
cidtto settle which the right path may be : 
the Methodist fancies that he is right, the 
Romanist does not belieye himself in error ; 
and I still hold to my own church, and be- 
lieve that if I follow her doctrines I shall be 
safe." 

^' Let me ask you one question," said the 
priest. *' How many churches did our bless- 
ed Lord establish ?" 

" One, certainly," replied Mr. Graham ; 
" but it has become divided.* 

" To pass by that," was the answer, " tell 
me whether any church be the true church 
which Christ did not establish ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" And can you believe that He who prom- 
ised to be ever with his church would allow 
her to perish for a thousand years, to pos- 
sess no single trace on earth, to have no 
known existence ]" 
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" No ; I believe, for such a belief is ne- 
cessary to Christianity, that the true church 
has always been in visible existence." 

" And you believe that there was a time 
when the Church of God was dne, in appear- 
ance as well as reality T 

*' I do." 

"Well, sir, was that one church your 
church ? No ! If your persuasion be in- 
deed the Church of the living God, the pil- 
lar and ground of faith, account for its 
suspension, account for its disappearance. 
Tell me why, in all history, sacred and pro- 
fane, it is never even spoken of from the 
days of the apostles to the days of Martin 
Luther." 

"You know, sir, that I have not read 
much on these subjects," said Mr. Graham, 
" but if this be true, what then is the one 
church ? For if there is but one, that one 
must needs be true." 

" That one church, sir, is the holy Cath-* 
olic and Apostolic Church, buill upon the 
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foundation of the apostles and prophets, Je- 
sus Christ himself being the corner-stone." 

" And you, sir ?' asked Mr. Graham, in 
some surprise. 

" Am a member of the Society of the 
Jesuits !" 

" A Jesuit !" almost screamed Mrs. Gra- 
ham ; and " A Jesuit !" exclaimed Edith 
Grey. 

" Yes, a Jesuit !" said the old man, smi- 
ling, "yet you see I have neither cloven 
feet nor horns." 

" Mr. Le Fevre," said Mr. Graham, " I 
never expected that the day would come for 
a Catholic priest, above all, a Jesuit, to sit 
under my roof; least of all, a respected and 
a welcome guest. I will look into this mat- 
ter of history and ask your assistance. You 
have already removed many of my prejudi- 
ces ; and I have learned to look upon your 
church with diflferent eyes. There are still 
many points on which I am unsatisfied and 
upon which I will hereafter confer with yoi:^." 

U 
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" I will speak freely to you, Mr. Graham,** 
said the father, " for I perceive that you cfui 
now hear truth. You have formed one of a 
class of men, the like of whom, though nu 
merous among us, can be found nowhere 
else in this world ; men uninformed in the 
matter of the Catholic Church, and I think 
upon this point fairly monomaniac. I have 
known several personally ; and enlightened 
Protestants have told me of many others, 
shrewd, possessed of excellent sense, quick 
and intelligent in business ; yet fixed in ha- 
tred of the church. They are filled with 
prejudices derived firom their Puritan ances- 
try ; they are utterly uninformed ; they re- 
fiise steadily to be informed ; they oppose 
all history, all learned doctors, holy martyrs, 
and bishops, with a simple opinion unbased, 
and not attempted to be based, upon rea- 
son. They oppose the teaching of the Fa- 
thers vrith the words, ' We ire not boiind to 
follow whatever these m^.i say.' They op- 
pose historical proof with, * We do not be- 
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lieveit.' They oppose irrefutable argument 
with, * I think oljierwise/ They reject all 
tradition, all record; the consent of eleven 
centuries with the simple and uniform as- 
sertion, ^I do not receive this doctrine ; I 
do not believe these assertions. I am free 
to enjoy my own opinion in these matters, 
and I will do so.' Do I draw an unjust 
portrait ?" 

" I fear not," replied Mr. Graham ; " per- 
sonally, I cannot deny a single charge. But 
do you not think this spirit on the wane ?" 

** On the contrary," replied the father, " I 
think it increases from day to day. There 
is a body of men, growing constantly larger, 
whose definition of political freedom, civil 
and religious, is, total liberty of opinion, to 
infidelities, sects, and schisms — hatred and 
persecution to the Catholic church. This 
spirit is fed by people who call themselves 
ministers, who rake among the muck-heaps 
of abuse thrown up by centuries, and spawn 
forth volume after volume of obscene false- 
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hood and slanderous absurdity. Yet is this 
filthy food eagerly devoured by a certain 
class, firmly believed, and the testimony of 
one nameless libeller outweighs with them 
the voice of the whole world. I do not 
mean that it possesses more influence with 
them than that of Catholic writers ; for that 
might be possibly excused ; but it opposes, 
successfully with the class I speak of, all 
respectable Protestant writers, nay, even 
the impartial witness of an infidel. I have 
seen some of these people set up the dictum 
of some trashy scribe against even Gibbon.** 

"Well, sir, what must be the result of 
such things, do you think ?" asked Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

" What I shudder to think of," answered 
Father Le Fevre. "The French Revolu- 
tion commenced in precisely the same way. 
Wherever disregard of the Catholic church 
arises, if not promptly and wisely checked, 
it soon grows into hatred. This generates 
hatred of all law, human as well as religious, 
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civil as well as divine. * Blessed,^ says the 
Scripture, * is the people that have the Lord 
for their God ;' and wo to the nation that 
disregards him. The class of men in our 
country whom I describe, have proceeded 
already to utter disregard of their equal in- 
stitutions, they have already broken laws ; 
and if they be not compelled to pause, I fear 
that this land is destined to be the scene of 
another Reign of Terror." 

"You prophesy darkly," said Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

" God grant that it be not truly," said the 
priest, solemnly. 

"To change the subject,'* said Edith, 
" when have you seen Florence ?" 

" Two or three days ago." 
, "Is she not pretty well tired of her Quix- 
otic independence, or does she still love the 
luties of governess ?" 

" If she be not perfectly cured of all de- 
sire to repeal the experiment by her present 
experience," Father Le Fevre replied, " she 
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must iodeed be incorrigible. She is at prei 
ent likely to receive a lesson that will lai 
her lifetime." 

" Why, do these nouveaiuc riches treat he 
disrespectfully ?" asked Edith. 

"They subject her," answered the ol 
man, " to a constant succession of petty ai 
noyances; little nameless slights — some 
times open insults. Living themselves ui 
terly without God in the world, they ai 
constantly sneering at her religion; mockin 
her devout practices, hinting charges of hj 
pocrisy : and yet she does not complain, 
have noticed these things in my visits to he: 
The poor child seems resolved to be patiei 
and to make the best of it." 

" She shall not stay there !" exclaime 
Edith, indignantly. " My delicate, faultles 
Florence to be annoyed by ibe roturier insc 
lence of these Singletons !" 

"She must finish her engagement, m 
dear child," said the father, "which is fc 
seven or eight months longer." 
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" I will try the effect of my eloquence 
again," answered Miss Grey, " for she must 
not stay there. When do you expect to see 
her again, sir ?" 

"To-morrow morning," answered the 
priest. " I have a package of letters from 
her brother for her." 

Edith crimsoned and then grew very pale 
at the mention of Ruthven; but the good 
father would not notice it, further than by 
saying in, the gentlest of tones — 

" He is very well, and writes encouraging- 
ly, although somewhat sadly. But I must 
go. Alas ! the pestilence has given me 
many melancholy duties. When shall I tell 
Florence that you will visit her ?" 

"Very soon," answered Edith, "and I 
will be with her all day when I do come. 
Good-by, sir." 

When Edith and Mrs. Grey had left the 
room, Mr. Le Fevre said — " I want to take 
the liberty of asking for your son, Mr. Gra- 
ham, in whom I feel great interest." 
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Mr. Graham's face grew very sad as he 
answered — 

*' I have seen his name twice in the po- 
lice reports, and each time have obtained an 
interview, and striven to lure him home, 
which you know he has left, but he repulsed 
me harshly both times, and since then I have 
lost all trace of him. God forgive me, for 
my system has destroyed poor Dick !" And 
he covered his face. 

The good priest took one of his hands, 
pressed it gently, and then walked out to 
meet the stage which was to carry him down 
town. 

On the day after Florence Ruthven had 
gone to the Singletons, Dick Graham had 
an interview with his father. He accused 
him of driving his niece from the house, by 
his petty insults to her religion, taunted him 
with the effects of his own creed, as exem- 
plified in his own case, and left the house, 
as he declared, forever. 

When Father Le Fevre had left Mr. Gra- 
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ham'9, the old Udy, who had sat in ominous 
silence ev^r since the awful discovery of his 
Jesuiti^nr, found her voic&w 

"A Jesuit!" she Said, *'a real Jesuit! 
Of all men in the world— that mild; gentle, 
good old man a wicked, scheming Jesuit ! 
I dare shy now that all bis goodness is only 
put on. Yet no, I don't think so, either. I am 
sure it's real ; for he does more good than 
he talks about. But I always thought there 
was ikomettiihg queer about him, he defend- 
ed the Catholics so much. I more than 
half suspected — no, I didn't though. And I 
don't cafe if he is a Jesuit. He is an excel- 
lent, pious, and pleasant old gentleman ; and 
if Mr. Graham doesn't care, I am sure I 
need not. Dear me ! I wish he could see 
Dick, I am sure it would do the poor fellow 
good." And when the old lady thought of 
her son she cried, and when her tears were 
over, so was her anger at the old priest ; she 
liked him just as well as ever, and found, to 
her own surprise, that his being a Jesuit did 
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not make half the difference with her that 
she had feared. Indeed, she had already for- 
gotten most of her old prejudices ; and the 
more easily, that she had never distinctly 
understood them. In this world there are a 
great many of this kind of old lady to be 
found among both sexes. 

On the following morning, about eleyen 
o'clock, Father Le Fevre, as he had told 
Edith Grey, rang at the door of the Single- 
tons. In the drawing-room he found two or 
three gentlemen, and in a moment or two 
Miss Ruthven entered. 

" Good morning, my child," he said, as he 
shook hands with her. "What will you 
give me for some good news ?" 

" Good news ?" asked Florence ; " what 
about ? — from whom ? Is it from Norman, 
sir?" 

"Look for yourself," said he, putting a 
package into her hands. 

The entrance of Miss Ruthven caused a 
stir among the gentlemen. They grew rest- 1 
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less, and seemed disconcerted at Miss Sin- 
gleton's side ; and although they addressed 
their words to her, their eyes were on the 
other side of the room. At length, when 
Father Le Fevre crossed the floor to speak 
to Miss Singleton, they dropped ofl" one by 
one, and formed a circle round the govern- 
ess. Florence would rather they had re- 
mained where they were ; for she had learned 
by experience that all such derelictions from 
the established deity of the house, were visit- 
ed upon her head. But she was woman 

, enough not to be displeased by the attention 

I which she attracted. 

I Miss Singleton was not well pleased at 

I the exchange. An old white-headed man 
for three young Cxies, she thought scarcely 
fair. She scarcely answered the remarks of 
Mr. Le Fevre, but with natural vulgarity 
Bufiered her pettishness to be plainly visi- 
ble ; and to some remark of his about the 
cholera, she replied — 
' ' " We do not trouble ourselves much about 
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it, sir ; we have a sufficiency of troubles in 
the house." 

" Yet I should scarcely think that possi- 
ble," answered the old man. ** If not an 
impertinent question, what is the nature of 
these domestic sorrows ?" 

" Presuming servants and Papist govern- 
esses," was the short answer, given aloud 
" Miss Ruthven might, I think, receive her 
visiters in the school-room." 

Florence crimsoned at thid insult; and 
Father Le Fevre crossed the room, saying— 

" Go to your own room, my child, and 
read your brother's letters." i 

" Inferiors are so presuming now-a^days," \ 
said Miss Singleton, in the silence that fol- | 
lowed. " I really do not understand it, but 
the governess seems to receive more atten- 
tion than I do." 

" I will tell you a story, Miss Singleton," 
said Father Le Fevre, in a voice which ar- 
rested the attention of all. 

''Long, long ago, in the days of the 



Caliph Haroun Alraschid, or of some other 
gentleman in whose time brutes and stones 
had thought and speech, a certain prince had 
a s{dendid palace erected. In a conspicuous 
place in one of the halls was stationed a fig- 
ure of mean materials and poor workman- 
ship, but very highly gilded, and very vain, 
of course, as all worthless things are. It so 
happened that its eyes rested on a small but 
exquisite basso-relievo^ set by mistake in the 
pavement, and it thus spoke i — ' Admire the 
justice of fate. I, beautiful and distinguished, 
am placed where all may see and worship 
me; while you, po(H: and contemptible thing, 
are Qnly fit to be trodden down and despised.' 
Just then the prince entered, followed by his 
workmen, and as his eye caught the humble 
reZjevo, he frowned, and asked in an angry 
voice, ' What fool hath dared to place that 
there V But no one dared reply. * Take it 
up/ he ordered, and was soon obeyed. * Naw 
give it fitting place.' * My lord, there is no 
place tefl,' murmured a slave. ' Then dash 
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yonder gilded thing to pieces and place it 
there,' he said, pointing at the vain image. 
And to the ears of the figure, as the hammer 
fell, were borne these words — * Admire the 
justice of fate. It is meet that this should 
be honored and thou despised, /or it is por- 
phyry, but thou art clayy^ And bowing to 
all the father left the room. 



EXTRACTS FROM NORMAN RTTTHVBN's 

LETTERS. 

• * * " I thought of you, dear Florry, when 
in the galleries ; but of Edith Grey when alone 
upon the moonlighted balcony of the old pa^ 
lazzo. I have been everywhere and seen 
every thing ; have climbed Vesuvius, and have 
picked up sundry pieces oi lava and virgin 
sulphur for your cabinet. I hare roamed 
through Pompeii with Bulwer's ' Last Days' in 
my brain to delight me, and Pliny's last de- 
scription to frighten me.. I have compared 
Naples Bay with the bay of New York, and 
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vote the former infinitely lovelier, patriotism 
included. I have been to sweet Lago di Como, 
and seen Temi and Tivoli, for a foil descrip- 
tion of which, together with all the becoming 
sentiments thereby inspired, I refor you to 
three thousand and five volumes of travels. 
To-morrow I shall see Rome. * * * 

" Rome ! Rome ! * Mother and mistress of 
churches,' and once the ' Lady of the nations.' 
At every step Byron's line rang in my ears— - 

< Stop ! for thy tread is on an empire's dost' 

He wrote of Waterloo. But I am in the 
city of the Ceesars. I shall behold the mighty 
Coliseum. I shall dream hours away in St. 
Peter's, then the Capitol ; the Museum ; the 
interminable Vatican ; the frescoes of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael ; the catacombs ; the Gal- 
leries ; the see of St. Peter and St. Paul ; the 
home of the Father of fathers ; the city of St. 
Leo!" ♦ • 

• * "I have seen Saint Peter's. I have 
been lost in its immensity, awed by its gran- 
deur, and thrilled by its memories. 
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^' The very approach is awful, for yon emerge 
suddenly from narrow streets and hovels into 
a broad, spacious square, nearly encompassed 
by two semi-circular colonnades ; on each side 
is a large fountain, in the centre an Egyptian 
obelisk : at the further end a pile of stately 
buildings of brown stone. This is St. Peter's. 

« I have forgotten how I got in, or what I 
first saw ; for a strain of rich music thrilled 
upon my sense, and I knelt and prayed. I 
cannot describe it to you mathematically. It 
will require cooler brains, calmer hearts, and 
more accurate pens than mine ; but for a week 
I passed hours every day within its sacred 
walls. I paced its broad chapels and vast 
aisles ; wandered through and under its huge 
columns and arches ; and walked again and 
again from the door to the high altar. 

*' Saint Peter's has no tinsel; but all is 
massive and magnificent. Exquisite slabs of 
richest and rarest marbles. Mosaic paintings 
worth an emperor's ransom, statues of mighty 
men, effigies of a hundred saints, angels from 
the chisel of Michael Angelo ; frescoes from 
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the pencil of Raphael ; gorgeous tombs and 
solemn monuments. It is the throne of earthly 
magnificence, but more ; it is the temple of the 
great GrOD j • • ♦ 

" I have been presented to his Holiness, and 
received his benediction. Kind, gentle, and 
unaffected as a child, he asked two or three 
questions about my native country, and dis- 
missed me with his blessing. It is a memory 
for life! • • • 

" Amid all the memories awiJcened by the 
Holy City, none has kept so constant posses- 
sion of me as the memory of St. Leo. I fancy 
that I see the terrors of that awful night, whose 
dawn was to usher in the destruction of the 
city. I see the myriads of Goth and Hun who 
leaguer her old walls, and note the standard 
that floats above the tent of him, * beneath 
whose horse's heel the grass withered,' At- 
tila, * The Scourge of God.' 

" Here are certain rhymings, which you in 
your aflection will gently criticise : — 
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ST. LEO AND ATTILA. 



** Night in Rome : a night of wo, 
Storms above and fears below, 
Rocking towers and temples shaking, 
Lowering skies and spirits quaking. 
O'er the blacken'd vault of heaven 
Shot the white and blasting levin ; 
Peal'd the thunder, smoked the plain. 
With the fierce and ceaseless rain. 
To the tempest's reckless will, 
Rock'd the pines upon the hiU. 
Stirr'd from its precarious sleep, 
Roar'd the avalanche down the steep. 
Sullen quakings, low and harsh, 
Echo'd from the Pontine marsh. 
And the Tiber, lash'd to foam. 
Swept around the walls of Rome. 
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" Swift 'mid spire and column-rail. 
Sped the wild and fitful gale ; 
And between its pause and swell 
Rose the clanging of a bell. 
And the monk in lonely cell. 
And the startled sentinel, 
Hearing, as it smote the air, 
Cross'd himself or bent in prayer. 
As it mark'd the passing hour 
From Saint Angelo's high tower. 
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** Outw^ard through the gloomy haze. 
Streamed the altar-candles' blaze ; 
In the short, infirsquent calm. 
Rose the brethren's chanted psalm. 
At the altar prostrate slink, 
Mitred bishop, cowled monk. 
Penitent and eremite 
Plead for angels' help that night 
And the nun in convent gray 
Shudder'd at the coming day. 
In the palace, mute with dread, 
Bow'd the noble's haughty head. 
Fast the stately matron p^ay'd ; 
Wail'd the fair and high-bern maid. 
Trembling in his secret hold, 
Crouch'd the trader o'er his gold. 
Peasant mothers, shuddering, kept 
Vigil o'er their babes and wept 
And the dying, happy hearted 
Only smiled as they departed. 
Blessed to escape the sorrow 
Coming with the coming morrow. 



« 'Neath their marble-studded dome, 
Throng'd the senators of Rome, 
Whispering pain, or mutes apart. 
White of lip, and faint of heart ; 
Ermined cloak and jewell'd trim 
Could not hide the trembling limb. 
Only firm amid them all. 
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Shone Saint Leo's cope and palL 
O'er the old man's holy face 
Fear had left no blanching trace : 
Show'd his cheek no livid spot, 
For his spirit trembled not 
Prayer his life and Christ his treasoroy 
Ne'er forgetting €rOD in pleasure. 
These could keep both heart and brow 
Calm through all the peril now. 
Time brings grief, but faith assuages ; 
He could trust the Rock of Ages: 
All his hope, in gain and loss, 
Fix'd on Jbsu's Holy' Cross. 
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" Hoped and dreaded mom hath come. 
Beautiful it bursts o'er Rome ; 
Dimpling vale and smiling height 
Bathe in floods of golden light 
Mom is fair on lawn and hill. 
Yet the Romans tremble still. 
Far around, by wave and coast. 
Like the eastem locust-host. 
O'er the wide campagna pour'd 
Hunnish tribe and Grothic hordes* 
Scythian from the Volga's banks^ 
Bearded, wild-eyed Vandal ranks ; 
Every fierce barbarian sept 
Towards the holy city swept ; 
O'er their legions floating broad 
The flag of Attila the Hun ! ths Sooubos of Goo ! 



<' Hark ! from the barbariaB column 
Comes a mannar, dow and aolenuv 
Hark ! as if to greet her Ibee 
Rome's eternal gates unclose, 
And, white-robed and two by two, 
Files a long procession throngfa. 
First, mid censers deftly swung. 
Shines the Cross where Jisu hung. 
Then the priests, in triple iow» 
Mid them Leo's mitred brow. 
Chant theur hallow*d melody-^ 
O miserere Domine I 
Help from mortal there is none : 
Hope ne'er dwelt where came the Hun. 
Western king and Roman lord 
Long had quail'd at Scythia's horde *— 
Peals the chant, our GrOD, to Thee, 
O miserere Domine / 
O'er the Tiber, as they sang. 
Sweet the solemn accents rang. 
Soft the psalming, borne on high, 
Seem'd along the heaven to die. 
Hallowing earth and soothing sei^— 
O miserere Domine ! 
Loud the rude barbarian laugh'd. 
As he drain'd his matin draught : 
* Ho I these coward Romans see ! 
Send they gray -beard priests to me ? 
Rome shall learn to wail their loss ; 
What reck I ot cope or cross ?* 
Still approaph'd that harmony, 
O miserere Domine ! 
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*< Now the pilgrim's goal is won. 
Now Saint Leo fronts the Hon ; 
And, with fiill and kindling eye. 
Bids him love the cross on high : 
Pleading even by Jebo's pity. 
For the doom'd and trembling city; 
While the priests, on bended knee* 
Chant O miterere Domine ! 
Sadden, brighter than the levin. 
Flashes splendid light from heaven ; 
And the Hun beholds on high, 
MaishaU'd in the awful sky, 
Hosts of angels ann'd in light ; 
Near them, cm a doudy height. 
And the loftiest far of all, 
St Peter with the keys, the sword of Uened PauL* 



« Smks the Hun upon his 
O miserere Domine ! 
* Go, O bishop, lord of Rome ! 
These have saved thy sacred home ! 
On its ancient walls shall shine 
Not a lance or glaive of mine. 
Here let all your terrors cease ; 
Attila accoids you peace. 
Attila, whose mortal pride 
Mock'd at Heaven and all beside ^ 
He who looked on mitred brow, 
Lady's honor, virgin's vow, 

* See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, book HL 
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Stole and altar — all as dross, 
HamUy bows him to the cross V 
Father, go and pray for 
O muerere Domitu /** 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** In truth, but his must be a purblind sense, 
To whom the solemn days in which we live 
No room for awe, no scenes of rapture give, 
Or of historical magnificence. 
When for long years men have been so intent 
To march through change into one steady scope. 
With hearts to dream and energies of hope/* 

LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS — CEREMONIES. 

The pestilence was spreading. Every 
day the number of its victims augmented. 
It had swept the world. Thinning the mil- 
lions of Asia, and filUng the cities of Europe 
with dead, it had crossed the broad waters of 
the Atlantic, till now deemed an impassable 
barrier for disease, and had begun to " gar- 
ner the grave" from the people of America. 
In New York city the number of cases had 
gradually increased from one or two to a 
hundred per diem. The terror of the pesti- 
lence was unequalled. Men fled as from a 
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doomed city. The voice of lyailing was 
heard amid the luxuries of the rich man's 
dwelling, and the crpwded poor w^re fall- 
ing thickly. The physicians had as. yet 
found no reimedy, •: To be taken with c^iolera 
was to die. Some died of terror. Some from 
starvation almost;. fc»rr^en fea^red to eat 
the most wholesome . food.; ,A thousand 
theories were offered. ; , Each article of food 
was, in succession^, i^cqused pf causing the 
plague: each article pf dresEf ,qf, carrying 
contagion^ The hofspkals were filled. 
, The Qrahams ha4,/9one tp Blpopungdale, 
taking Edith Grey with them, i^t^iiyas but 
an hour's f;ide frona the city ; :but the. air wa^ 
pure, jthe population ,fgw apd scattered, and 
the pestilence scarce shpw^ ^^sel^. . 

Here l|fr. Grit^am heard,4E)cpasi(xia% from 
Dick. He had.aUpwedihui^ ^.sepi^ate ))ui]^ 
appount, and PiQk,l;La4.ipxh^u8ted itucj His 
father ;Wouldsppply..nQ mojre, for it^^lQew! 
away: ^t the gapibj^g.jtqtblps. Dick.had ^ 
cpo^^^aspt; tW&wfi9iiodi|^|ipatio^ aoid^ 

13 """^ 
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graded, no excitement so debased, as not to 
be indulged by him, if it only helped him to 
forget himself. His father had not seen him 
since their quarrel. 

Father Le Fevre, who had persuaded Mrs. 
Graham to forgive him for being a Jesuit, 
and had been restored to her good graces, 
visited them at least once in every week. 
Edith Grey had read diligently the books 
procured from Florence, and had obtained 
others from the good old priest : she already 
recognised that she had no longer a satisfy- 
ing basis in the rehgion in which she had 
been educated, but had not yet resolved to 
trust to the only Rock which God has set in 
the world, even the sure and steadfast rock 
of his Catholic church. 

" Mr. Le Fevre," she said, " will you be 
kind enough to explain to Mr. Graham and 
myself some of the peculiarities of your 
church ? How do you explain your worship 
of the cross and of other images ? This is one 
of the most terrible sights to Protestant eyes.** 
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" My dear child," said the old man, " what 
do you mean by worship ?" 

" I mean such adoration as I pay to God." 

"Well, Miss Grey, if any Catholic should 
dare to pay such worship to the cross or to 
an image, he would soon feel the weight of 
the church's curse." 

" Why, sir," asked Mr. Graham, " is there 
then more than one kind of worship ?" 

"Judge, sir, from the Church of Eng- 
land Prayer-book : * With my body I thee 
worship^ says the bridegroom, in the mar- 
riage office. Do you think he means divine 
adoration ? When a magistrate is addressed 
as * your worship,' or a corporation is styled 
'worshipful,' have those no different sig- 
nification with religious worship of the 
Highest ?" 

" But, Mr. Le Fevre, we are told that you 
pay divine honors to saints and images. You 
surely use the words * adore' and ' adora- 



tion.' " 



" It has ever seemed strange to me," said 
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the father, " that the poet may profess wor- 
ship, adoration, nay, idolatry, of his mis- 
tress, yet no man dreams of charging him 
with impiety even, while the Catholic, eager 
to show his loye and honor for the blessed 
saints, nlust be restricted in his language, 
and confined in his very gestures, or else he 
muist brook the bitterest accusations of pa- 
ganism, and I know not what. I have seen 
a young man fall lipon his knees before the 
picture of his de^d mother, fix his 6ye^ on 
it, call it by the niost endearing names, and 
beseech it, in literal laiigiiage, to* look down 
on him from heaven, and to pray for him, 
yet all men thought that this was to his hon- 
or ; while, if the Catholic but shows such 
reverence to a picture of the Mother of God, 
or of any other saint, it is the empty image 
he prays to, it is the wood or the canvass 
that he addresses. Is it not somewhat hard 
that the Catholic cannot have at least as 
much fireedom as another man ? But per- 
haps I speak unjustly." 
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^* As far as I am concerned," said Edith, 
'' I cannot deny that my feelings have been 
such as you describe, and my thoughts of, and 
language towards Catholics, no more just." 

" But is there really no worship paid to 
images or to the cross ?" Mr. Graham asked. 

" Not in your sense of the word * wor- 
ship,' " replied the father. " We pay them 
every honor, which does not and cannot en- 
trench upon the prerogatives of the most 
Holy Trinity ; but we never forget that they 
are creatures." 

'' But is not this honoring the cross liable 
to lead to abuse ? Nay, is it not abused ?" 

" What good thing is there on earth not 
abused ? Are not food and drink abused ? 
But shall we give up the use of them ? Are 
not the Bible, and the sacraments, and the 
sacred ministry abused? And must they 
therefore be abolished ?* When the Cath- 
olic kneels down and kisses the blessed cru- 

• See Preftce to <* Office for Holy Week/* Derby, paUiihed for 
Oath. Book. Soc. paggim. 
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cifixy he knows that it is doiie only for the 
purpose of impressmg on the soul, in a more 
lively and enduring mailner, the boundless 
mercies and unutterable sufferings of the 
Redeemer. He is not to be tatight that no 
inherent power or divinity exists in the wood 
or metal. He has learned from his child- 
hood that he must place no confidence m it ; 
that he can expect nothing from it ; that ii 
can neither hear, see, nor help him." 

** Yet the Very kneeling and kisjsin^ seem 
profane to some." 

" Is it then pro&ne for a peer to kneel to 
his sovereign, 6r for a witness in. court to 
kiss the Bible ? If not, when will Protest- 
tots learn to view CathoUcd as men, neither 
better men nor worse thain others, if you will, 
but at least entitled, by the mere fact of hu- 
manity, to the same privileges, the same 
freedom of thought, word, and action ? If 
you don't like them, let them alone. Tou 
do not like Unitarians, yet you never abuse 
them as you do the Catholics." 
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"All this,'*^ answered Mr. Graham, " is 
undeniably true, and I recognise in myself 
but a recent disenthralment from the same 
prejudiceii." 

" But/Mr. Le Fevre/* said Mrs. Graham, 
" there are some things which appear unrea- 
sonable to nie in your ceremonies. Your 
use of holy water and incense, and your 
boilings and'gtouflections. What now can 
be the object of holy water ?" 

"It irbless^d by the church, madam, in 
solemn prayers, to beg God's protection and 
blessing upon those that use it, and in pair- 
ticidar that they may be defended from all 
the powers of darkness." 

" But is it not a companltively modem 
thing ?" asked Edith. 

" The ancient laws, called the Apostolic 
Constitution," said Father Le Fevre, "en- 
join it.* Pope Alexander, fourth Pope 
from St. Peter, mentions it ; and its merits 

* Ap. Coiut 1. 8, c 80; lae alaoSt Epiphanins, Her. 30 ; St J»- 
rame, Vit St HUaxioii ; S. Greg. Blag. 1. 0, ep. 71. 
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are cause enough for its adoption, had it 
nothing else to recommend it.** 
" In what do these consist, sir?'* 
''They consist in reminding us of our 
baptism, by which we entered into Christ's 
mystical body, and therefore we are taught 
to sprinkle ourselves with it, whenever we 
enter the material temple. And further- 
more, it fortifies against the illusions of evil 
spirits. So, Theodoret the historian tells 
us, (Ub. V. c. 21,) that when Marcellus, Bish- 
op of Apamaea, A. D. 391, was about to de- 
stroy the temple of Jupiter in that place, by 
fire, a demon appeared and prevented the 
burning of the wood. After much difficulty, 
the historian tells us, that * the bishop ran 
directly to the churchy and called for water ; 
when it was brought, he placed it upon the 
holy altar. He then threw himself upon the 
ground, upon his face, and prayed. After 
which he made the sign of the cross upon 
the water, and desired Equitius, a deacon 
full of faith and zeal, to sprinkle the water 
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OQ the wood. Ajb soon as this was done the 
' demon fled,' and his temple fell.' But, Mrs. 
Graham, there are many who are accus- 
tomed to call these vain ceremonies, trifling, 
and uninstrudtive." 

" And to such you would say — ^" 

"That aught ever commanded by the 
eternal Jehovah, should be spoken of more 
reverently by worms of the dust." 

" But, sir, do you say that 6oi> has ever 
commanded the use of holy water ?" 

" Did not He command Elias to conse- 
crate water, that it might heal disease ? did 
not Moses sprinkle the people as the Catho- 
lic priest does his, with holy water? was 
not the consecrated water for the purification 
of the leper's house, or the water of expia- 
tion, holy ?*• 

" You would apply, of course, the same 
rule of argument, and insist on the same 
view, vnth regard to incense, bowing, and 
so forth ?" Mr. Graham said. 

* 4 Klngi il. SI ; Heb. tx, 19; Levlt xiv. ; Nmnben ±bL» 
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" Yes," replied the priest. " Besides, 
incense excites awe in a people, and be* 
gets a pious esteem for that to which it 
is applied ; and it also reminds us that so 
should our prayers ascend like a sweet 
perfume in the sight of God ; therefore the 
English church begins her service with 
these words : 

"'From the rising of the sun until the 
going down of the same, My name shall foe 
great among the Gentiles; and in every 
place incense shall be offered unto Me, and 
a pure oflfering,' &c." 

" Why do you never pass an altar without 
bowing ?" asked Edith. 

" Because it always contains the holy body 
of Christ," said Mr. Le Fevre. " Besides, 
if the Jewish altar was so holy, as, in the 
words of our blessed Lord, to ' sanctify the 
gift,' must not the Christian altar, whereon 
He Himself is immolated, be far more sa* 
cred ?" 

*' I have still another subject of inquiry," 
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said Mr. Graham, ** unless you are wearied, 
sir?" 

*^ Do not fear that," said the old man, with 
a smile ; ** I will not soon weary of disa- 
busing an ingenuous mind of its unworthy 
prejudices. Speak with perfect freedom, I 
beg of you. What is your dif&culty ?** 

** How can you defend, then, your Latin 
service ? Is it not to the injury of the ma- 
jority of the people, that the language is one 
which they do not understand ?" 

'^ It is, on the contrary, no prejudice at all, 
provided they are well instructed in the na- 
ture of this sacrifice, and taught how to ac- 
company the priest with proper devotions. 
Besides, nobody need be ignorant of the 
meaning of die Latin. You vrill find the 
Canon of the Mass translated in almost 
every prayer-book.** 

^ But should not all the people unite vrith 
you?" 

" No ; this is not required, if by uniting 
with UB you mean repeating the words. It 
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is only ^necessary that they assist with de- 
vout hearts. The sixteenth chapter of Le^ 
viticus will inform you, that no man was 
allowed to remain in the' temple when the 
high-prieist carried t)ie blood of atonement 
into the sanctuary. And\St, (iuke t^U^ lis, 
(i. 10;) that all the people prayed yfiikpiU^ 
while Zacharias offered inceDse,withit'the 
temple." . * i . .. ; - 

/^But St. Paul object8)!tatber ttse oflua-. 
known tongues," :>. : .; ', y '' ■ ' f '• 

" Yes ; for extempore ormw p^ecrs- or 
exhortations. No^r; the,,Ghy]scb .-U909 np^ 
Latin but that which h^9 been ,U9^ for ceB*- 
turies, aDd is therefore familial rtoriall;:.!^ 
faithful. AU her ^or^ti(M^9,. 9i$ni}0|^i^d 
lectujfes, are given in tbe.tu]^r"|i9ngiii^w:'rr 

^' But what arguments ;)ijlre;thet6 id &TQr 
of retainmg this language..?'. ,; i:.7-\,f vifvf* | 

"It is the ancient language. *Qf theiobliirch, 
used in all her sacred offices for agdfsr; ^ 
compf^Is uniformity^ sp Ibfit fH Qbristiatit; finds 
Jiis li^rgy 4wayi| tlje. a«nf^ inywbaUiyw 
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country he may be, and it is not subject .to; 
the constant and unedifying changes to which 
a vulgar tongue must submit." 

" But your church is alone in such a prac-: 
tice." 

'^By no means. Pinkerton tells us that 
the Russian church uses the ancient Sclavo- 
nic; the Greeks, the Armenians, Syrians,: 
Copts, Ethiopians, all use their ancient 
tongues, not a word of which is now used 
by the people. Why not abuse these 
also r 

** I wonder why it is that men so constant- 
ly revile the Catholic church and no other ?" 
said Edith. 

" The reason is found in these words, my 
child," replied the old man, ***Men shall 
revile you and persecute you, and shall speak 
all manner of evil falsely against you, for 
My sake J Were this the only proof of our 
holy church being the very church of Christ, 
it were proof enough. But I must bring you 
two or three books that treat of and explain 

14 
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all these matters ; and I venture to trust that 
they will open your eyes, equally to the 
beauty of the Cathohc service and the truth 
of the Catholic doctrine." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Hot fkom the Asiao pestUentisl Muidi 
Com«th the two-edged iword of death, 
And the deep wail of many itricken laadi 

It waked by its breath. 
Knocking upon the rich nian*i pollsh*d door, 

It crlef, * Wealth cannot tave.' 
Startling the iqaalid lilence of the poor, 
It bide them to the grave. 
And earth that langb'd to heaven leemi broken-hearted. 
And hope leema dead hi man, and God ftom love departed." 

THE CHOLERA. 

One gloomy morning, while the hot, un- 
wholesome fog yet hung above the city, a 
tall ship sailed slowly up to her wharf at 
the foot of one of the numerous business 
streets. Many of the flags around her were 
displayed at half mast, the wharves and 
shipping looked deserted, and now and then 
the comers from a foreign land, could see a 
face peer from some cabin door, to be in- 
stantly withdrawn.. No sound of busy, 
trampling feet, nor roar of many vehicles, 
nor bustling eager faces, saluted them. 
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At last, when fairly moored, a solitary in- 
dividual made his appearance at the head of 
the wharf, and walked rapidly towards the 
newly-arrived vessel. When he had ap- 
proached near enough to be heard, he in- 
quired— 

" Are you all well on board ?" and receiv- 
ing an answer in the affirmative, he stepped 
hastily forward, and mounted the side. 

" What is the matter here ?"• asked the 
master. ''One would think half the city 
were dying or dead.'* 

" They are !" replied the clerk ; " two 
hundred and sixty cases yesterday." 

'' Cases of what ?" asked the master ; 
" silks, teas, or broadcloths ?" 

The clerk looked at him a moment, and 
then dravnng close to him, answered — 

" Cholera !" 



A few moments after, Norman Ruthven 
emerged from the cabin. Finding no vehi- 
cles upon the wharf, he determined to walk 
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to the nearest hack stand, and to send for 
his baggage the next day. Having notified 
the master, he went over the side, and as 
his foot touched the dock, he thought — 

*^ Home, once more ! It is a home to me, 
for here are my mother's ashes. Now, for 
dear Florence !" 

As he crossed Water-street, four men 
passed him carrying a litter, with curtains 
of blue check. 

" Some poor fellow for the hospital," 
thought Ruthven. But before he had walk- 
ed two squares further, he saw another, and 
yet another. So many startled him ; and 
as he turned into Broadway, he observed 
just before him a laborer with his little tin- 
kettle going to work. Ruthven looked at 
his watch, and thought it wrong ; it pointed 
to eight o'clock, yet the man walked slowly. 
As Norman looked round, he noticed that 
the stores were all shut, and very few per- 
sons in the street, and they walking with 
hurried pace. 



/ 
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" It must be earlier," he thought, but? as 
he passed St. PaulV its dull chimes rung 
out eight. At this moment the laborer be-^ 
fore him fell, and in falling turned round, 
and showed a face whitened with agony, and 
blue lips shrunken, and distorted erf es. Ruth- 
yea moved quickly towards him, but before 
he could reach him, four men, from what 
quarter he could not see, approached with 
noiseless steps, and placed the poor fellow 
in a litter. - 

"What is the matter?" Ruthven asked 
of one of them. " I haVe jiist entered the 
city this morning, and have seen half a dozen 
of these litters." 

The man looked at him, ' and answered 
with the one word — 

"Cholera!" 

Then the sun broke through the mists, 
hot and lurid ; and the traYellei" stopped a 
moment as a hearse followed by a single 
carriage passed him. Another square, and 
he found men scattering from a cart chloride 
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of lime, whose acrid smell pervaded the en- 
tire city. Then came another funeral, if a 
hearse alone may be called a funeral ; for 
the clay within was deserted by every hu- 
man friend. But a more faithful friend, a 
poor dog, followed it, ever and anon raising 
its head and uttering a subdued and melan- 
choly cry, that brought the tears to the young 
man's eyes ; and he watched it till it turned 
a comer, and was hidden from sight. There 
were few men in the city so faithful as the 
dog. They fled from their kindred — the 
mother left her child, and the son his parent ; 
the preacher had forsaken his pulpit; the 
man of pleasure his accustomed haunts ; — 
but the dog remained : 

" It did not know, poor fool, why love should not be 
true to death." 

This was Ruthven's welcome home ! 

The vast city was indeed a desert. Ter- 
ror seemed written on every face. All wa- 
tering places in the neighborhood of the city 
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were filled by those who hoped to escape 
the angel of death by flight. The steamers 
plying on the rivers bore crowds away, but 
returned empty ; most of the stores and 
shops were closed. Even Mammon saw 
his crowd of worshippers diminish. Yet 
God was in the city. And still the Catholic 
priest ministered at the altar, and visited his 
sick, and denied to no dying lips the blessed 
body of Christ, for fear of the pestilence. 
And in the noisome lanes and alleys of the 
city, where contagion brooded incessanUy 
over all, and hourly deaths proclaimed the 
reign of the plague, the gentle footstep of 
the Sister of Charity, wai^ heard, and her 
dark-robed form flitted noiselessly from 
couch to couch, and her kind hands minis- 
tered to the desolate poor, and her kind lips 
smoothed, with blessed, hopeful words, the 
rugged way of dissolution. 

Thus hath God marked his Church. The 
sectarian may rail, and slander and blas- 
pheme the Catholic church ; he may arraign 

L 1 
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her holy priesthood at the bar of valgar pre 
judice ; he may turn his ribald songs, and 
direct his foi)l jests against her sisterhoods 
of mercy ; but he cannot blot from the rec- 
ord of this city's history, how when the 
wings of the pestilence brooded above it, 
shedding down for evermore the icy dews of 
death, save in the case of close kindred, 
there were no men at the altar, no women 
at the sick-bed,.save the Catholic priest and 
the Sister of Charity. There is no elo- 
quence like the eloquence of a fact ! 



** I think, my dears,'' said Mrs. Singleton 
to her son and daughter, ''that we must 
make a little party up for Miss Grey. You, 
Amelia, should show her great attention ; 
and, dear George, if you would be more 
attentive to her and less so to my governess, 
I should be well pleased.^ 

" Miss Grey has not half tlie beauty of 
Florence Ruthven," said the son. 
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^'She will have fifty thousand dollars,'' 
said the mother. 

** True, mamma ; I shall pay her certain 
attentions. When will you ask her here ?* 

** To-morrow night ; for this horrid chol« 
era will drive us from the city on the next 
day." 

" It will be well if to-morrow be not some 
fast-day," sneered Miss Singletoo, ''in which 
case we may be deprived of Miss Ruthven's 
services at the piano." 

'' Fast-day or not," said the mother, '' my 
governess must play. These Catholics are 
always for praying or massing. Just think, 
when I sent that saucy beggar-woman away 
yesterday, Miss Ruthven must slip out and 
give her a dollar. I wonder where she gets 
so many !" 

" Not from the salary," said George, 9en- 
tentiously. " How was the beggar saucy, 
mother ?" ♦ 

" Why, when I refused her, she tdd me 
her child would die^ and looked at me, as 
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mcch as to aay k w&s my f«Lnii. But these 
poor peopl*5 are so impudent." 

" Yes," added Miss Singleton, aiiJ M*9S 
Ruthven prayed the Virgin M&'y to bless 
her, Bridget told me, and said Mt was easy to 
see the old blood in her.' Bridget is getting 
very saucy, mamma, and should be dis- 
missed." 

'' Hush, nay dear ; we owe her for eight or 
nine months. Besides, you know that the 
Catholics pray to their saints, and think if 
they give money to the poor, and go to mass, 
they are sure to be saved. But they have 
no religion." 

" It is much cheaper to be a Protestant, 
certainly," said Singleton as he left the 
room. 



Miss Grey had consented to come ; and, 
furthermore, a Mr. Levistone, the very best 
partie in the city, had signified his accept- 
ance of his invitation. Mrs. Singleton was in 
ecstasies of maternal hope : there was> Edith, 
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worth fifty thousand dollars, for George; 
and Mr. Levistone, worth no one knew how 
much, for Amelia ; and she had given both 
full instructions as to the best means of win- 
ning the prizes. There was but one draw- 
back to her pleasure ; all the evening before 
the visiters had arrived, George hung as 
if entranced over Florence RuthVjsn* At 
length she could endure it no. longer, and 
calling her son into a corner she addreasqd 
him — 

" You are surely not serious in your at- 
tentions to my governess ?" 

" Perfectly so, I assure you, ma'am.". 

"What! the dependent on our bounty! 
the mere upper servant, and a CathoU^ be- 
sides !" 

" As to her religion, mother, I fancy you 
would overlook all that if she were tich ; 
but she is decidedly the. loveliest aidd.tAQftt 
intelligent girl wbom I meet in your drawing*, 
rooms.'' 

** But: you surely woiild npt ^i^xry h€f i!' 

/■ ■„-. .. : .1. 




"Marry! Oh no, I never thought of 
that?'' 

" Oh, well, my dear son, if you promise 
me that,'! will set my mind at r^st" 

Yet Florence Ruthven loved him, with all 
a woman's deep truth. 

Alas for the maternal hopes! Scarcely 
had Miss Grey entered the rooms, and paid 
the customary t^cpipliments, tha|[i she caught 
sight of the governess, and sprang towards 
her, exclaiming-^ 

"Dear Fknrence, I have come to enjoy 
this evening vrith you. You must thank 
Miss Ruthven for my company tonight, 
Mrs. Singleton, for, but for my great desire 
to see her, I am afraid I might not have 



come." 



Here was a pleasant piece of information. 
But before Mrs. Singleton could resolve on 
what to do, Mr. Lavistone was announced, 
and after him threie or four others of both 
sexes. Mrs. Singleton smiled again, when 
she. saw hex dangler catdb * the Jioa Of the 



^^^■^WB»^"^^i"*« 
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night,' and establish herself beside him upon 
a chaise longue, Alas, again! Scarcely 
was he seated when his eye rested upon the 
two ladies with whom George Singleton was 
now talking. 

" Who is that beautiful girl with whom 
your brother is conversing ?" he askedi 

" That ? Oh, that is Miss Grey, quite an 
heiress, and therefore a faf orite with you 
gentlemen." 

''I do not mean Edith," he answered, 
'' we are related ; but what name has that 
angel-face at her side." 

"That angel-face," replied Miss Single- 
ton, with a sneer^ " is our governess." 

"Ah, how fortunate! you can see her 
every day. But, her name ?" 

" Is Ruthven." 

" Ah ! has she a brother Norman ?" 

"I have understood that she had such a 
relative," replied Amelia, "but I do not 
know his name." 

"Doubtless the same/' said Mr« Levi- 
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Stone ; " I met him at Rome You must 
present me, will you not ?" 

" Certainly, if you desire it ; but you know 
she is a Catholic." 

" Well, do you not like Catholics ?" 

Now, Mr. Levistone had the name of a 
religious man, and it was thought that the 
most of his large income was spent in chari- 
ty. Most of Amelia's acquaintance who 
professed any religion were decided Protest- 
ants, and on their opinions she thought she 
could model her answer safely. 

" Like them ? Oh, no ! They are all so 
wicked and Jesuitical." 

" What precise ideas do you connect with 
the latter word ?" 

" I don't know exactly," she replied, " but 
all that is bad." 

" I am sorry for your opinions," he said, 
with a smile, and turning a pair of large 
calm, black eyes upon her, "for I am a 
Catholic." 

A gentleman now addressing Miss Single- 
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ton, Levistone spared her the trouble of a 
reply, and crossing the roinn, was presented 
by Edith Grey to Florence, whom he found 
to be really the sister of his fellow-traveller. 
And, once at her side, there was no drawing 
him away. If she was ordered to sing or 
play, he stood at the piano until she had fin- 
ished. When a quadrille was formed, ex- 
pressly to make him yis-d-vis with Amelia, 
neither he nor Miss Grey would dance. At 
last Mrs. Singleton approached them, say- 
ing— 

'^ The quadrille waits for you, Miss Ruth- 
ven." 

Levistone looked lip, and answered, '' No, 
ma'am, 'tis already filled." 

'^It was to pZay, that I spoke to Miss 
Ruthven." 

Florence moved towards the piano, but 
Levistone detained her. 

'^ Do sit still," he said ; ^^ I have a long 
story to tell about your brother. Do, dear 
madam," he added to Mrs. Singleton, ^' get 
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some of those idle ladies to play ; they are 
good for nothing else. Miss Ruthven can 
converse. Edith, go play for those people, 
please." 

*^ Am I, then,fX)ne of your idle ladies who 
are good for nothing else 1^ 

So Edith played. And disappointed sche- 
ming vexed the soul of the Singletons ; and 
the light hearts and lighter feet danced mer- 
rily, and the lights shone gayly, and the 
laughter rang. 

But without, the pestilence raged, and 
Death reaped his harvest, and &om the roofs 
under which the poor are gathered, rose the 
wail of the bereaved* and the moans of the 
dying. And the bearers of the hospital Jit- 
ters moved past the house whence so much 
gayety proceeded, and hardened as they 
were, they wondered. 

And ever at the couch of the plague- 
stricken sufferers, knelt the lowly Sisters of 
Mercy, and held the crucifix to the lips of 
the dying. 



Leyistone rose for a moment to speak to 
Edith, and then Mrs. Singleton approached 
Florence, and said — * 

'' Miss Ruthven, you had* better retire to 
your room. My govemeas has interfered 
too long already with the evening's amuse- 



ments." 



Florence rose proudly, crossed the room, 
and as she closed the door behind her, found 
herself face to face with her brother. 

"Norman, dear Norman, why did you 
leave me?" and throwing herself into his 
arms, she burst into tears. 

" Florry, my dear sister," faltered Ruth- 
ven, "what is the matter?" And as she 
recounted rapidly her life of slavery smd the 
insults offered her, his cheek grew very 
pale, and the straight angry furrow appeared 
between his brows, a certain sign of intense, 
concentrated passion. 

" Get your hat, Florence, and come ; — I 
will wait for you here." 

When she came down, he gave her his 
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arm, and opening the door of the drawing- 
room, walked up to Mrs. Singleton. 

" I have come to reheve you of your gov- 
erness," he said; "had I been here, she 
would never have ^been subject to the vulgar 
insolence which you have heaped upon her. 
From you," he added, sternly turning to 
Singleton, "I shall demand another ac- 
count." And bowing haughtily, he left the 
room. 

His exit was marked by perfect ailepce : 
nor could any effort of their entertainers 
arouse the guests. One by one jthey dropped 
off, leaving Singleton to most gloomy medi- 
tations, and his mother and sister to mutual 
recriminations. 

On the next morning, aftei: yielding to his 
sister's pleadings, receiving her assurance 
that George Singleton had uniformly treated 
her vnth respect and attention, and having 
promised to have no quarrel with him, he 
had taken his sister up to their uncle's coun- 
try-seaty and returned inunediately to the 
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city. An hour after he had left Woodleigh, 
Miss Grey arrived to spend the summer with 
her friend. 

When, after making her toilet, she de- 
scended to the drawing-rooms, she found 
Mr. Graham and a Presbyterian minister 
attacking Father Le Fevre on the subject of 
Transubstantiation and Masses for the dead. 
When the greetings were over, the gentle- 
men renewed their discussion, and Edith 
listened eagerly. 

''It is certainly idolatry to worship the 
bread," said the minister. 

" I do not dream of denying it," amswered 
Father Le Fevre; "but we have no doc- 
trine that teaches such worship." 

" Surely, sir, you vnll not deny that you 
iadore the sacrament of the Eucharist." 

" My belief, sir, like that of all other 
Catholics, is in obedience to and conformity 
with the laws of the holy Council of Trent, 
which, respecting the Eucharist, condemns 
all ' who say that Christ is not adorable in 
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that sacrament.'* We give no honor to the 
species of bread, but hold what th6 Church 
halh ever taught." 

I think you mistake," said the minister, 
in asserting your belief to be virhat the 
Church has always taught. It is impossible 
to trace either your Real Presence or your 
Propitiatory Sacrifices farther back than 
Paschasius, in the ninth century." 

" Are you well advised of that, sir ?" 

« Perfectly." 

** And are you willing to rest the entire 
strength of your argument upon that asser- 
tion?" 

'^ I am, sir, so confident am I of its truth." 

** I call you to witness, Mr. Graham," said 
the Father, ** and you. Miss Grey, that if I 
prove the clear existence of both these doc- 
trines before the ninth century, I may claim 
the victory, and prove the truth of the 
Church." 

* " Si quia dizMit m Saacto Eneharlstia Sacramento Chrlstam, 
Unigenitnm Dn Filinm non eue cnlta latrls, etc** Sessio xiiL 
Oaii.Tl. 
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The minds of both Edith and Mr. Graham 
were in about the same state ; both half con- 
vinced, both fearful to be wholly so. The 
assertion now hazarded by the Presbyterian 
minister was one which they had heard again 
and again ; for these two were doctrines con- 
stantly attacked, and always on the score of 
their lack of antiquity. It was with some 
anxiety, then, that they heard the good fa- 
ther's answer as follows : 

"St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, a.d. 107, 
says, in his epistle to the Smyrnaeans con- 
cerning certain heretics : *They abstain from 
the Eucharist and from the public prayers, 
because they confess not the Eucharist to 
be the flesh of our Sariour Jesus Christ, 
which suffered for our sins, and which the 
Father raised again.' St. Cyprian, the holy 
bishop of Carthage, a. d. 250, says, in his 
sixty-sixth epistle, concerning a dead priest 
who had broken the canons, that ' no obla- 
tion can be made for him, no sacrifice of- 
fered ;' and in his thirty-seventh epistle^ 
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after exhorting them to remember the mar- 
tyrs, he adds, that ' oblations and sacrifices for 
them are here made by us.' And you ob- 
serve that he teaches nothing new, but speaks 
as if of an old matter. In later times, a. d. 
315, hear St. Cyril, archbishop of Jerusalem, 
in his catechumenical instructions :-t-* As the 
bread and wine,' he says, ' of the Eucharist, 
before the holy invocation of the adorable 
Trinity, was sunple bread and wine, while 
after invocation the bread becomes the body 
of Christ, and the wine the blood of Christ, 
so,' &c. ( Cat. xix. 7.) Again he says, * When 
we offer to Him our supplications for those 
who have fallen asleep, though they be sin- 
ners, we offer up Christ sacrificed for oUr 
sms, propitiating our merciful God for them 
and for ourselves.' {Cat. zxiii. 10.) And 
again, in the same lecture, describing the 
method of celebrating the Eucharist, he says, 
' Afterwards, also, on behalf of the holy fa« 
thers and bishops who have fallen asleep be- 
fore us, and, in a word, of all who in past 
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years have fallen asleep among us, belieying 
that it will be a very great advantage to the 
souls for whom supplication is put up^ while 
that holy and most awful sacrifice is present- 
ed.' XCat. xdii. 9.) Now these are no isolated 
passages, but merely extracts from the com- 
mon Catholic teaching of the day. Yet these, 
sir, are not authorities of the nihth century."* 

"But," urged the preacher, "diese are 
but individual authorities." 

"I do not desire to debate," said Father 
Le FeVre. " Human reason cannot render 
a mystery clear to human intellect. You 
rested your argument on the assumption of 
the newness of these doctrines, and I have 
shovim> you that they were ancient as^ the 
Church herself ." > 

^'Antiquity does not prove truth,* dd^is 
Mosheim," rejoinedi th^ Presbyterian. '• - i- 

" * Whatever is first is '■ true : whatever 48 
later isi adultersOe,'! says a better authority; 
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Tertullian/' replied the father, quietly. ^^ I 
prefer, for my own part, (he* prhnitive maxim 
to the modern." ' 

Both Mr. Graham and Edith felt the foun^ 
dation of their religion ehitke beneath- them. 
Most of their prejudices were akeady- de- 
stroyed ; and EdidiV^wh^y had given all het 
attention to the subject, if she had hot al« 
ready become; secretly a Cadiolic, had dt 
least ceased to be a Protestant : andbightly 
on bended knees did she plead >£orpfttdon 
for her sinful prejudices, and enlightentbent 
for her search after truth. < • 

Bat soon Florence Ruthven gave tbkens 
of decay. Always too delicately beautiful 
for earth,' sh^'hjad of htte' grown tliiniier,and 
more spiritnal-lboking, andfirbm her^'Chest 
consumption spoke in a holtow cough. Phy- 
sicians wouldnot reoonim^nd any othdr c^ 
mate, nor give any hope' of recovery ; ^end 
her uncle saw her fading^ with a bi^eslkiiiiif 
heart. 

** I killed her mother, and this is for my 
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punishment," he murmured. But from this 
self-reproach he was called by a letter from 
Norman, saying that his son was found, but 
dying of cholera. 

In an hour the agonized father had reached 
New York. Silent and deserted seemed the 
vasit city. The nauseous smell of drugs 
tainted the atmosphere ; the hospitals teemed 
with the dying and the dead ; and alternately 
came the litter-bearers with a new sufferer, 
or the carriers of the dead bore away a loath- 
some corpse. Three hundred were smitten 
in a single day. In the wealthy mansion the 
rich man left his gold, and the delicate 
daughter of affluence quailed at th^ horrible 
plague: in the dens of the pauper the mo- 
ther died upon the earth, and the babe sick- 
ened at her bosom and wailed painfully, and 
was no more. And they buried them to- 
gether in the Potter's Field. ** Liviog, none 
cared for them but Death : dead, none re- 
garded them but God !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

^'Ii thrae no ineKy left in lieaven 1 T)ie world 

Is perishing to-day. 
When, O death-angel, shall thy wings be ftirrdl 

When wilt thon pass away 1 
The tebe sinks in its mother's arms ; she alter 

Silent besidtf it lies. 
The strong man pauses in his echoing langhter, 

Oenehes his hands and dies.** 

THE CHOLERA. 

When Mr. Graham reached his town 
house, he found a note from his nephew 
lying on his table. It gave directions for 
finding the place of his son's retreat, and^ 
told him that Ruthven had already gone 
there, but dissuaded him from coming. The 
old man mused over his son's fall, and with '. 
the utmost bitterness charged himself with it. 

'' I gave him no religious principles^" he 
murmured, " but only hatred of one Chris- 
tian body. I made reUgion hateful by my ; 
prejudice and severity ; and now I am pun.- 
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ished. Wo to such systems as mine ! It 
has made poor Dick a gambler and a drunk- 
ard : now it has ripened him, and fitted him 
by dissipation for the cholera. I must go to 
him, andy if possible, bring him home/' So 
leaving a note to be .sent to his physician, he 
set out. 

The cholera was at its height. Terror 
was enthroned above the great city. Men 
had forgotten affection and duty. Some were 
even frightened from the shrines of Mam- 
;mott. 

He passed the door of a preacher ; they 
wpre piling trunks on a carriage. A woman 
."iyas begging the reverend gentleman to come 
and see hei' sick husband. 

** What ails him ?" was the question. 

She answered, **The cholera;" and the 
preacher shut the door in her face, and flew 
to sprinkle himself with aromatics. 

As Mr. Graham passed at a rapid pace 
toward the northeastern part of the city, the 
poor would, look up from their squalor^ and 
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wonder what a gentleman could be doing 
among them. Ouce he saw a door open, 
and a strong man struggling with a woman. 
The blue plague-marks were on her cheeks, 
and her livid lips and shrunken eyes told her 
story. And she hung upon the man — he 
was her husband — and besought him not to 
leave her, and clung with the tenacity of 
terror to his arm ; but he struck her from 
him and fled. And as she fell on the fioor, 
a dark-robed nun stole to her side, and mur- 
mured — 

" I will nurse you, my sister." 
On, on, through the dying and the dead. 
Sometimes a strong man would wither and 
\ fall almost at his feet ; and the silent litter- 
carriers would lift him and bear him away. 
Sometimes two or three reeling wretches, 
striving to drown terror in debauchery, would 
sweep cursing past him : and once a girl of 
sixteen, beautiful but sunk in all vice, caught 
his arm and asked for money to drink ; and 
while oaths and obscenity fell from her lips. 
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as he threw her, a coin, the greenish. tints 
of the pestilence spread over her features, 
and she fell. 

But on, on, through the dying and the 
dead^ Sonietinaes the dead-cart would rum- 
ble. past^ heavy with its sad fireight. Some« 
times the shouts of bacchanalian reyelries 
would rise firom .the damp, cellars beneath 
him. And ever and anon, his eye would 
note the devoted priest of Jesus, as he bore 
the blessed body of his Lord to the bed of 
the faithful dying, or the gentle Sister of 
Charity, as she sped, fearless of contagion, 
from house to house. 

'^ Surdy, God is with ^AexTi," he muttaied, 
^^ though he would seem almost to have de- 
serted all others." 

Suddenly he paused and looked round 
him ; he had come to the place described in 
Ruthven's note, an old, dilapidated frame 
house. As he entered the door, he was jos* 
tied by men bearing out a corpse. As hei 
reached the first landing-place on the rickety; 
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staircase, he heard low moans and a sooth- 
ing voice. Glancing in at the open door, he 
saw a nun kneeling beside a woman. Across 
the damp haU he heard the low tones of a 
Catholic priest, saying the service for the 
departing soul. Still he ascended, looking 
into every room as he passed. Some were 
empty, some were filled with the very poor- 
est of earth's poor. In one there lay the 
dead body of an infant alone ! At last, as 
he reached the miserable garret, he heard 
a voice, which sounded familiarly, and saw 
his son stretched upon a low cot, with Nor- 
man Ruthven sitting at the head, bathing the 
sufferer's forehead ; and the stranger whom 
he had so often met standing by the side. 

The old man tottered forward, and threw 
himself on his knees by the bed. 

" My son, my son," he murmured, " for- 
give me that I have brought you to this." 

The young man raised his head, and 
gazed upon his father with the fierce eyes 
of fever. 
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verb says, 'There must bp fire where there 
is so much smoke.' There camiot be many 
like you." 

" There are very many belter than I am, 
Mr. Graham ; but I do not see the force of 
your proof or your proverb." 

'* I mean, sir, that when all men unite to 
revile a society, it must be a bad one." 

" Do all men write against the Order of 
Jesus, then ?" 

" All but your own church." 

" There are then some millions for them. 
How many were found friends of Him, 
whose holy name they bear, when all men 
reviled Him ?" 

" This was a case," urged Mr. Graham, 
" which should hardly be used as an argu- 
ment." 

" I do not see why," said the father ; " but 
we will pass it. How many stood by the 
side of Moses, when the whole stijff-necked, 
turbulent people rebelled against him ? How 
many dared adhere to Louis when all France, 
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save the peasants of La Vendee, howled 
like wolves for his blood ? None, sir, save 
one poor pupil of the Jesuits. He whom 
the depraved and infidel mob could not ter- 
rify ; who bore their imprecations calmly as 
if they had been blessings, and steadfastly 
administered the comforts of the church, 
amid ten thousand dangers ; and when the 
last moment had come, gave his blessing in 
those subUme words, ' Son of Saint Louis, 
ascend to heaven !' What, sir, supported 
this man V* 

" It could have been no other thing than 
the power of God," Mr. Graham answered. 

" It was the power of God," said Mr. Le 
Fevre, " and that will support the order, as 
it ever has done. But what are your chief 
objections ?" 

" Why, sir, that they are greedy and ava- 
ricious of power ; false, and bound by no 
principle ; holding, as a guiding law, the 
rule, that man may work evil for a good re- 
sult" 
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^' Your charges are sweeping, Mr. Gra- 
ham, but not well advised. Have you ever 
seen them proven ?* 

" Except in individual cases, no." 

** It is very easy to make a charge. Our 
blessed Saviour was accused of sedition and 
blasphemy. As for individual i^ases of in- 
iquity, doubtless they have occurred. They 
may even be numerous, but remember the 
extent of the Order, and the number of its 
members. Can you find so large a collec- 
tion of men, anywhere, and all of them pure ? 
Remember who said, * Lo I have > chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil/ Can 
you quote twenty instences of depraved Jes- 
uits ?" 

'' I think not, father ; perhaps,, howeyer, 
I could reckon up so many." 

" Well, sir, I will allow you one hundred, 
or five hundred, or a thousand, if you like ; 
and I will then point out to you on the rolls of 
this same society thousands of saints and mar- 
tyrs, a hundred holy to one bad man. Will 
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not this bring the balance in faror of the Or- 
der? There is no country where pagans 
ever sacrificed to idols which has not been 
watered with their blood.** 

'* But, father, so many speak against 
them." 

^' Lord Bacon was no Jesuit, yet to them 
he says : * Being what you are, would God 
you had belonged to us.** And the great 
Protestant doctor, Grotius, says of them: 
* Their morals are blameless, their education 
is good, they have great power with the peo- 
ple because of the holiness of their lives.'t 
Two such names (I could give you fifty) 
are surely enough to destroy the clamorous 
charges of a thousand demagogues, or French 
infidels.** 

** But their doctrines, father, are they not 
faulty r* 

" Their doctrines are those of the rest of 
the Catholic church ; they have no distinct 

* Lib. de Aug. ScimUianmt 33. 
t Ravignan** Jesuits, p. 145. 

_ 
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creed, are bound by the same decrees, teach 
no new religions." 

" Their ambition is at least — ^ 

"That which their vows enjoin. The 
ambition that strives for the maintenance 
and advancement of God's church, that pants 
for the martyr's crown, the saint's glory." 

" But their duplicity." 

" They have sat in all courts, the coun 
sellers of kings — when was the trust abused? 
they have been trusted by every European 
throne — which one declared them faithless ? 
They have founded countless colleges ; who 
points out their pupils as adepts in deceit ? 
Look at facts, my dear sir, they are the best 
proofs. Take one extract from a Protestant 
writer: 'Their preachers were heard,' he 
says, * and admired in every country ; their 
tribunals of penance were crowded ; the sick 
and dying were always secure of their at- 
tendance, when demanded ; their books of 
devotion were everywhere read with confi- 
dence ; the good example resulting from the 
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purity of their morals, secured them, even 
in the last fatal persecution, from inculpa- 
tion; it disabled the malice of calumny. 
In the inipossibility of criminating living 
Jesuits, their worst enemies could only x^r 
vile the dead.'* Such is the testimony of 
one Protestant witness." 

« What shall I think, father ?" said Mr. 
Graham, puzzled. "I have tried before 
this, to trace my opinions of this order to 
proof, but I have failed ?" 

" Will you read, sir, the life of two Jesu- 
its, the founder of the order and its dearest 
boast, St. Ignatius of Loyola, and St. Francis 
Xavier ?" 

" I will, sir, and will endeavor to profit 
by them." 

"I will then," said Father Le Fevre, 
" send them to you ; they are written by a 
French clergjrman. Father Bouhours." 

At this moment a note was brought to 
Mr. Graham frpm his nephew, requesting 

* DmIUs^ But. Soe. Jm. 
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him to come down to the city. As he rode, 
he overtook a neighbor and offered him a 
seat, which was accepted. 

''Have you heard the last city^gossip?^ 
he inquired. 

''No, I have sickness in my famUy at 
present," answered Mr. Graham, " and sel* 
dom go to town. To what do you allude 
now r 

To the smash of the Singletons." 
The ' smash' of the Singletons ! Please 
be a little more explanatory." 

" Certainly. You know, then, that old 
Singleton was supposed to have left his 
widow a hundred thousand dollars ?" 

"I remember such an estimate at the 
time of his death," replied Mr. Graham* 

*' Well, sir, the truth is, as usual, just one 
fourth of the rumor. He left them twenty* 
five thousand. Instead, however, of invest- 
ing this in business, and working hard like 
tui father before him, the young man, either 
persuading his mother or persuaded by her, 
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launched at once into all fashionable ex- 
penses. When the money was all eaten up 
they mortgaged the house, and spent that. 
Then they first ran into debt, then into diffi- 
culties, and at last ran away." 

" And the result ?" asked Mr. Graham. 

^' The result is that the house and furni- 
ture were sold by the sheriff, and that the 
youngster has run off with an heiress from 
Saratoga." 

This would have furnished the old gentle- 
man with food for meditation, had his mind 
not been filled with more important mat- 
ters. 

When he had left Father Le Fevre, the 
good old priest mused upon his change of 
heart, and blessed Him for it who 'readeth 
the secret thoughts of man's heart.' He 
was aroused from his devout meditations by 
the entrance of Edith Grey. 

" Dear child," he said, taking her hand, 
"you are waiting upon your friend too 
closely. Your cheek is thin and pale, and 
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your eyes are sunken. You must take more 
rest.*' 

" Yes," she said, " it is rest I need, but 
not of the body. Father, do you knowtoy 
thing of convents V 

"Yes, my daughter; but why such a 
question T 

" Are there any grounds for the charges 
against them?" she inquired, without answer- 
ing his interrogatory 

" What charges, Edith r 

" That they are corrupt and vile, sir, de- 
stroying the hearts to which they have 
promised peace. You know, that since the 
Reformation, monk and nun have been harsh 
terms to use to one." 

" Yes," said the father, " and with about 
the same degree of truth, as attend most 
other fruits of that precious schism. The 
monastery and the convent, my child, formed 
one of the noblest of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. There were holy men and holy 
women collected to serve God, by fiEists and 
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prayers, and unceasing charities. There 
the good found pleasure and the broken- 
hearted peace \^ 

^*But, father, is there no truth in the 
charges of sloth and worse crimes ?'* 

" When the church was untlireatened on 
any side, dear child, the reins of her disci- 
pline relaxed, and there were many religious 
houses which contained corrupt and disso- 
lute men and women; but the stem hand 
of the church, when awaked to vigilance, 
cleansed all these. The monastic institu- 
tion is, I maintain, an essential part of a 
Christian people's happiness. The people 
have never been happy since its destruction, 
they never will be till its restoration. I 
speak particularly of England, vrith which 
country our own so much assimilates in 
these matters." 

" How were these so much the people's 
friends ?" Edith asked. 

"By standing ever between them and 
their oppressors. When the cross gleamed 
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from a thousand monasteries, all met beneath 
it as friends, almost as equals. Thereto 
the wounded noble and the poor peasant 
wended ; therein were their diseases healed, 
their bruises dressed, their souls instructed. 
There were bad monks and lazy monks, but 
the body was composed of men who lived 
up to their vows. Would to God, that those 
houses were in every comer of our land ! 
The workhouse and the almshouse are un* 
inviting; thousands die rather than enter 
them ; but the poor would gladly receive the 
bounty of the church. Would that we had 
monasteries again ! For now the houseless 
poor wander through the night and storm to 
perish. Then, the gates of the monastery 
were ever open with food for hunger, relief 
for penury, medicine for illness, and for 
nurses those who strove to fulfil an invitation 
of their master, even of Him * who healeth 
them that are broken of heart, and bindetK 
up their wounds.' But now * the hymn is 
no more to be chanted in the lady chapel ; 



. 
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and the candles are no more to be lit upon 
the) high altar, and the gate of the poor 
is to be closed forever, and the wanderer 
hath < no m<»re ' a home!'* Bat| my dear 
child, I have preached you a sermon. What 
do you want to know of convents ?" 

"\Wiether they really give that peace 
which they promise to weary hearts.'' 

** God mily giveth peace, my daughter ; 
but there is no place where it more fre- 
quently comes from His hand than to the 
cell of the humble nun." 

'* Then I may yet seek such a cell," she 
said, half to herself. 

** Yoo, Edithy what ails you, my chfld ? 
You look feverish and jaded. You must 
rest." 

But- Edith pressed her hands upon her 
heart, and left the room. 

When Mr. Graham reached his house 
in toim, he found his nephew waiting for 
him. 
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" I sent for you, my dear uncle, to pre- 
pare you for an interview of some import 
tance." 

" An interview ! with whom ? Tell me, 
Norman, is it with Dick? With my dear 
son r 

"Yes, sir," said Norman; "but -re- 
member that he is still very feebly, cCod 
that a little excitement may make himr ill 
again.** 

" Haisi he forgiven me, Norman ? Does 
he speak kindly of his old father ?" 

"He was most anxious to see you, -sir, 
and has been so for two or three days." 

" And where is he ? Take me to him at 



once." 



" He is not in the house, sir ; but I ex- 
pect him every, instant. There, sir, is the 
sound of carriage-wheels. I will go down, 
and bring him up." 

In a few moments the door was opened^ 
and as soon as Dick Graham had entered, 
immediately closed. 
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" Father, dear father I" and he rushed 
into the old man's arms. 

"Do you forgive me, Dick? Do you 
forgive me ?" faltered the old man. 

" Forgive me rather, my father, and forget 
my wicked ingratitude, and oblivion of all 
your love." 

They^sat down upon a sofa, the father 
still holding Dick's hand, and murmuring 
half aloud — 

" Rejoice with me, for this my son was 
dead, but is alive again, was lost, but is 
found." 

But when he turned and looked steadily 
upon him, his voice faltered, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 

"Dear Dick, how terribly you have al- 
tered. You look like a shadow more than 
a living man." 

" That I am living, sir, you must thank 
my kind preserver." 

"Him whom I saw by your bed, my 
son ?" 
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"Yes, sir." 

" Who is he, Dick ? And how did you 
become acquainted with him ?'* 

" I did not know him, sir. ' In the ser- 
vice of God, he was moving about through 
the wretched purlieu in which you found 
me, administering relief and consolation, 
more like an angel than a man. My groans 
drew him to the gdiret in which I lay. ' He 
found me, as he has since told me, ib ido- 
lent deUrium, calling on yoi^ name.*' 

The old man grasped the^hand he held 
still more closely. 

" He gave me powders which allayed my 
fever, sat by me and nursed me with the 
tenderness of a mother, until I began to show 
signs of' returning health. But I waiS still 
feeble, and still impenitent and htolekied. 
A little excitement threw me again into a 
fever, under the influence of which I was, 
when you came. Dear father, I never can 
forgiv0 myself for the treatment which I 
showed to your gray hairs.*' 
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** Forget it, Dick, forget it. I too have 
sinned." 

'* When I had attained sufficient strength,'' 
continued the young man, pursuing his nar- 
rative, '' he began his ministry to my soul ; 
rebuked me sternly for my undutiful and 
unfilial bearing, and dispersed my feeble ar- 
guments in its defence to the winds. He 
taught me to love you, sir, even more than 
I had ever done. He filled the aclmg void 
within me, which had ministered only to 
sin, with holy thoughts. He taught me the 
way to God, and how to pray, and to weep 
with the weeping of true penitence. O, sir, 
nothing but the devotion of my life can re- 
pay him for his goodness to me." 

''And why did you not bring him with 
you, that I too might thank him T' 

''I did, sir; he is with my cousin be- 
low." 

*' Let us go to him, and — ^" 

'' One moment's delay, sir ; learn all that 
he has done for me." 



18 
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He hesitated for one moment, and then 
proceeded — 

*' Father, I am about to give you pain, 
and new sorrow perhaps, but I must tell you 
all. The system in which you had educa- I 
ted me was always too harsh and bitter for ' 
my temperament. Many of its articles, par- 
don my language, sir, I found utterly false, 
when I began to mingle with the world. 
Tou had taught me to look upon all Catho- 
lics with abhorrence and distrust; I be- 
lieved that no one of them could be trust- 
worthy or sincere. I found them in the 
world to be just like other men, bad and 
good, with the same impulses, desires, and 
affections, which characterize their fellow- 
beings. I found my thoughts of them base- 
less and false, and I supposed that all you 
taught me were so. Thus, sir, I became 
an infidel. My better angel drew me from 
this dark pit of sin, and as he saved my bocTy, 
so he also saved my soul. But, sir, I am a 
Catholic !" 
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" My dear boy, that does not sever the 
feeblest tie between us." 

His son looked at him in amazement, but 
he only smiled and said — 

" Come, shall we now go and see this 
better angel of yours ?" 

And arm in arm they went to seek him, 
Mr. Graham finding in him, as he expected, 
the stranger whom he had before met. 

" How shall I thank you, sir ?" said he as 
he approached with extended hand ; '' how 
shall I thank you for your goodness to my 
son ?" 

" I am already paid, sir, by seeing your 
joy and his amendment. Besides, what good 
I have been enabled to do to your son was 
but the fulfilment of duty." 

" Can I do nothing, then, to prove my 
gratitude ?" 

" Nothing, sir. I cannot want for aught 
which would be to my welfare ; and I am 
happy in the'exercise of my duty." 

" Your duty would seem to me to be only 
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relief of the sick and poor ; to lead the blind, 
to help the feeble, to console in sorrow and 
exhort in sin.'' 

*' Such, sir, is the tenor of the yow that 
binds me." 

" You are then, sir — ^ 

*' A member of the Society of JesusI" 



Jr 
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CHAPTER XL 

*' The book is completed, 

And closed like llie day; 
And the hand that has written it 

Lays it away. 
Song sinks into silenoe» 

The story is told, 
The windows are darken*d, 

Th9 hearthstone is cold.** LongftUow. . 

» 

DEATH — LOVE THE END OP ALL. 

"Norman,** said his uncle to Kuthven, 
one morning, some time after this, '' I want 
you to look over my papers with me, for 
you must now consider yourself my son and 
heir." 

"Your heir, sir!" said Ruthven, aston- 
ished. "Why, have you then cast my cousin 
oflF?" 

" No ; but Dick is about to enter the So- 
ciety of Jesus. You start. It is with my 
full consent and approbation." 
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" Your religion, then, sir — ^^ began Ruth- 
ven. 

'^ Is the same as yours, Norman. Gon, 
the all-merciful, has opened mine eyes to 
see His holy truth. I am a Catholic ; at 
* the eleventh hour,' it is true, but I trust not 
too late." 

Ruthven grasped the old man's hand, 
without speaking. 

" And now," continued Mr. Graham, " I 
would atone, by kindness to her children, for 
the wrongs done to your mother. You will 
accept, then, my son, these offers." 

And Norman, full of gratitude, could make 
no further opposition, but complied, and was 
soon busily engaged in attending to his un^ 
cle's affairs in the city. 

From this he was called by a letter from 
the country : his sister, it said, was dying. 

" Ah !" he said, " I must be left alone. Of 
what use is this wealth now? It cannot 
bring back the lost : it cannot buy happi- 
j) ness.^* But as rapidly as possible he made 
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his arrangements, and started for Blooming- 
dale. 

At the door of tlie house his aunt met him, 
and he saw by her face that there was no 
hope. 

" My poor Florry !" he gasped, and the 
tears filled his eyes. 

And Florence in her sick-room heard the 
rattle of the wheels, and asked if it were her 
brother, and prayed that he might come up 
at once. ^ 

So Ruthven was sent up, and at the first 
look upon his sister's face, he saw death 
written upon it ; and clasping the thin hand 
which she stretched out to welcome him, he 
ftllupon his knees by the bedsidq and wept : 
and while he so knelt, she held her crucifix 
before her eyes, and thanked Him who com- 
fort^th the dying. 

When he looked up, he saw that the nurse 
of his sister was Edith Grey. 

" Dear Norman," said Florence to him, 
** I am dying. I will never see another mom- 



i 
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ing. I am very grateful that God has sent 
you to me, to say good-by." 

" Don't leave me, Florry," he said, with 
the folly of passionate sorrow ; " don't leave 
me alone. I have none on earth but you. 
You must not die yet." 

" Hush, Norman ; do not speak so. It is 
better for me to go. I have suflfered very 
much hqre. Bend down close to me, Nor- 
man. I dreamed this morning of our mo- 
ther : not as we saw her last, emaciated and 
pallid and sad; but radiant, and oh! how 
beautiful, how very beautiful ! You remem- 
ber the smile that came to her lips when the 
last struggle ceased ?" 

" Yes, dear Florence," he answered fidnt- 

ly. . * 

'^ Well, she had the same smile this mom* 
ing, only brighter : and she said we would 
all be together soon, never to part again. 
And since then there have been faces of an- 
gela^ and the sweet eyes of the Mother of 
God have looked on me from the skies^— 
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What a beautiful day ! — ^is it not, Edith ? — ^I 
hear the song of the birds, — ^and the breath of 
the flowers comes to me, and — ^I feel very 
happy .'^ And she raised her large eyes to 
heaven, and then turned them upon her 
brother and upon Edith. 

'' I feel now as if I could sleep. Good- 
by till I wake again, Norman ;** and she 
put her arms round his neck, and drew him 
down and kissed him. ** 6ood-by, Edith ;" 
and Edith Grey kissed the lips of the dying 
girl. And then, holding her crucifix close to 
her bosom, Florence Ruthven sank into a 
calm and tranquil sleep. 
And in that sleep she passed away } 
O, the human heart, the wonderful human 
heart ! None but Gon could have made it, 
none save God can understand it ! The cold 
clay there — ^what feeling surged like waves, 
hope upon hope, and sorrow upon sorrow, 
and passion and faith, and great tenderness — 
in its unfathomable deeps. A lady and a 
Catholic ; a governess, and the governess of a 
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vulgarian and a Protestant. Firm in assaults 
on her religion ; calmly superior to the petty 
insults daily offered ; but passionate and ten- 
der to the whisperings of affection and gen- 
tleness. She had consumption; but the 
news of Singleton's marriage had hastened 
the blow of death. And so she faded, hap- 
pier so than in life, with the last consolations 
of the holy Church to smooth her pillow. It 
was somewhat consumption ; it was some- 
what a broken heart. 

And in a day or two Norman followed her, 
and saw her laid by the side of her mother. 
Then the funeral attendants dropped off one 
by one, and Richard Graham put his arm 
through his cousin's and led him away. 

That evening, when Norman Ruthven 
came from the churchyard to his room, he 
knelt beside the table and cried like any 
child. 

"I am alone now in the world. What 
thing shall love me now ? Florry — Flony, 
my sweet sister! the dust of the grave is 
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upon you ! — But," he murmured, as he rose 
from his knees, " she is with God now I" 

As he rose a piece of paper caught his 
eye. It was the writing of Edith Grey, and 
the woi^ds were these : — 

■ 

" Strew flowers upon the bier, pale flowers. 
Whose life and bloom are fled. 
For such must emblem her. Was she not ours ? 
Is she not with the dead 1 
Ah ! it was meet, when closed her gentle eye, 
That flowers and all bright things of earth should 
die. 

" Gaze on the consecrated urn. 
And watch its fumes ascend ; 
See spice and aloes in the censer bum. 
And their rich fragrance blend. 
Lo, as the vapor heavenward floats away. 
So soar'd her pure soul from its house of clay. 

'* Place that one spotless gem aright. 
She cannot bind it now ; 
Let the clear glory of that emerald's light 
Flash from her marble brow.* 
What need we now, the jewel's flashing ray 1 
Our purest and our best hath passM away I 

* The Poles boiud an emerald, the emblem of rerametloB, 
«pon the fimheads of their dead. 
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^ Chaat in jonr heaits the fimeal bjimm 
Am ye uplift the Mer ; 
And dioogh our hearts be sad, our eyes be dim 
With many a bitter tear. 
Yet let her pass along her narrow road. 
With light, with firagranee, and with song to God ! 

^ Oh, holy modier, throned in hearen. 
Plead, till she dwell with thee! 
And let thy blest, prerailing prayer be giren 
To thy great Sow for me ! 
80 shall I tread, eren as thou long hast trod. 
By the Uoe streams that lave the Eden of nqr God r* 



On the same day, Singleton and his wife 
were ffitting at the breakfast-table ; a senrant 
entering brought the morning papers and 
some notes. The lady seized upon the lat- 
ter, and her husband took up a newspaper, 
but he saw the notes, as each was opened, 
laid successively before him. 

He glanced at them, and found them bilk. 

« Duns, eh !*' said he. " Well, we must 
call upon your father, my dear, and get him 
to lend us some — ^ 
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"Oh, you may spare yourself the trouble ! 
Pa, I know, cannot spare us one cent." 

" My dear !" exclaimed the gentleman, in 
astonishment. 

** My love ?" said the lady, interrogatively. 

" Do you mean to say, Mary, that your 
father cannot give us any money ?" 

" Why, yes ; I thought you knew that 
pa had made something — an assignment, I 
think they call it — two years ago, and has 
nothing to live on but an allowance from his 
creditors. But what of that ? you are rich 
enough." 

"Am I, madam? I rejoice to hear it, 
as I was perfectly unaware of it, myself." 

"Why, are you not wealthy? have you 
not plenty of money ?" 

"Not fifty dollars in the world, ma'am. 
I borrowed the fee which paid the parson 
for the possession of your valuable hand. 
Fool ! Idiot !" And he stamped up and 
down the room. Mrs. Singleton began to 
cry. 

19 



"What are you whimpering for?'* he 
asked, " what good will that do you ?'* 

" I always thought you were rich,** sobbed 
his wife, " and you dressed so nicely, and 
had such beautiful jewellery, and were so 
fashionable, and so — " 

"Pshaw!" he ejaculated, and stamped 
from the room. 



Some time after this, Ruthven Was look- 
ing oyer his sister's papers, for she had left 
a letter requesting him to do so. And there 
he saw displayed her sweet unselfish nature. 
There were half-worked purses and guard- 
chains ; and there was an envelope endorsed, 
" To be returned to Norman^ In it, he 
found untouched, her share of the little 
wealth left by their mother. And there was 
her journal, the record of her heart for the 
time since her mother's death — ^a record of 
sorrow, and the thoughts born of sorrow. 
But now, the Catholic — ^ihe goyerness — tht 
forsaken, was at peace. 

Z ■.-- 
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One package of letters was endorsed, 
" To be burned ;^^ but Norman opened them. 
First, fell out a short curl of dark hair ; then 
a ring, set with turquoise ; then some leaves, 
which he saw had been torn bom her jour- 
nal; and the notes were signed, '' George 
Singleton;" and the leaves of the journal 
told the story of his sister's heart and of 
Singleton's baseness. 

The darkness of deep hate passed into 
Ruthven's heart, and he swore to be re- 
venged. 



Three months passed away. The old mien 
had returned to Ruthven, and all gloom had 
left his face to settle at his heart. But his 
jests were as ready and his smile as bright 
as they had ever been. Most men thought 
him ordinarily happy. But often in the 
midnight the strength of his prpud heart 
would give way, and passionate tears would 
stream upon his pillow. Some thoughts he 
had too deep for sight. One was his love 
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^* How and when did he leave you, Mrs. 
Singleton ?" 

" When he found that I was poor," she 
replied, " some two or three weeks after our 
marriage, he upbraided me with deceit, 
cursed, and left me, and I have never seen 
his face since. Oh, Mr. Ruthven, how 
terribly am I punished ! I thought him 
wealthy; and I would have sacrificed any 
thing for wesdth at that time. I did so — 
and what am I, now ? It is a terrible fall, 
Mr. Ruthven." 

"But why do you not go to your fa- 
ther?" 

" He is dead." 

** Will not your friends do something for 
you?" 

" I have no friends." 

" I feel for your situation, Mrs. Single- 
ton, and will do what I can to relieve you. 
Call upon me to-morrow morning." 

And giving her his address, they parted. 

On the next morning, accordinglyi Mrs. 

_ 
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Singleton called on Ruthven. She looked 
haggard and terrified. 

" Oh, Mr. Ruthven," she exclaimed, " he 
has found me." 

Ruthven started, but controlled his emo- 
tion. 

" Who, Mrs. Singleton ?" he asked calno- 
ly. " Your husband r 

'^ Yes, sir, and has threatened me with 
death, if I tell his coming to any one. He 
has robbed, and the officers of justice are 
after him. He has taken from me the mon- 
ey which you gave me, and ordered me to 
come to you and beg for more. He stays 
that I cheated him, and that now I shall sup- 
port him." 

'* Is he much changed in appearance ?" 

" Yes, sir ; you would scarcely know him 
now. His face is bloated, and his manner 
coarse and brutaL" 

" And he threatened your life, you najT* 

'* Yes, sir, and worse than that He made 
* the most revolting proposals to me,aiid.v(rhen 
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I rejected them with scorn, cursed me and 
said that he had paid dearly enough for me, 
and that now he would dispose of me at 
his pleasure.*' 

" I will take care to have you placed be- 
yond his power to injure you," said Nor-? 
man ; ** meantime, take this for your pres- 
ent necessities, and let me see you again in 
the morning. When did he say he would 
visit you again ?" 

" To-night, sir, at dusk." 

"Well, madam, try to baffle him for this 
one night, and to-morrow you shall be out 
of his power." 

" God bless you, sir," said the poor crea- 
ture, sobbing. " You have saved my life. 
I had eaten nothing all day, and had resolved 
to end both life and miaery when you met 
and relieved me.** 

" Thank God, Mrs. Singleton, who has 
saved you from a double crime. Now give 
me your address." 

And the woman left him. 



■J 



At night, as she sat upon a low stool in 
the miserable room she occupied, weeping 
over happier remembrances, a stealthy 
step approached the door, which opened, 
and Singleton, looking round cautiously, en- 
tered. 

" Well," he said, " did you see this new 
friend of yours ?" 

** I did see my generous and kind bene- 
factor." 

" We won't quarrel about names," he an- 
swered ; " but did he give you money ?" 

" Yes ; here it is, take it, and go away." 

" Ah ! you are in a hurry to get rid of 
me," he sneered. '' Do you expect him 
here? A nice place to receive him^ this. 
But what has he given you ? One dollar 
and a quarter ! His generosity won't injure 
him." 

*' He gave me more ; but I have pur- 
chased clothes and food with it." 

" Yet I told you," he said, coming up to 
her, and clutching her shoulder, ** I told you 
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that I must have money to-night, and that 
you must furnish it.** 

" I have given you all I have. Do take 
it, and begone." 

^Not so soon, madam. I must have 
money, and you shall furnish it.** 

" I cannot ; where shall I look for money?" 

He stooped, and whispered in her ear 
something so horrible that she started from 
it, and shrieked rather than said— 

"For God's sake, do not speak so. Re- 
member that I am your wife. Take all I 
possess ! Take my life ! but do not speak 
of such a thing. Have not I fallen low 
enough ?" 

" Go, get me money !" he said, " or I may 
take you at your word, and take your life. 
Money !" and he struck her upon the fore- 
head ; but when he raised his hand again 
she shrieked and fled. She gained the door, 
and passed through it ; and as he pursued 
her, a taH form met him at the threshold. 
The next moment, the grip6 of his foe wIbls 
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upon his throat ; and, with the resistless 
strength of hate, Ruthven drove him back 
into the room. He looked up, and when he 
recognised Norman's face, he covered his 
face with his hands. The next instant he 
was dashed upon the floor, and Ruthven 
knelt above him. 

" Have you a prayer to say ?" he de- 
manded, hoarsely. 

" Mercy !" gasped the wretch. 

" Address God ! not me," said his enemy. 
" Will you pray ?" 

" I cannot." 

" Then die !" and he compressed the 
grasp upon his throat. 

Suddenly from an opposite and open case- 
ment came the sound of a harp, and a swc^et 
voice chanted — 

" Ave Purissima ! 
We lift our souls to thee !" 

And at the sounds, the demon of revenge 
passed from Ruthven's heart. 
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" God forgive me. Pray for me, holy 
Mother of God !" and he rose from the pros- 
trate Singleton. 

*^ You are saved from a hasty death, and 
I from an awful sin. Go ! I forgive you !" 

But at this moment two policemen en* 
tered the door, and seized Singletota. 

" We'll save you the trouble of going,** 
said one. "You have given us trouble 
enough, my fine chap." 

And so they led him away. 



A little after this, as Edith sat alone in 
her room, a servant entered, and told her 
that a gentleman asked an interview, and 
was waiting in the drawing-room. 

She descended, and found Ruthven. He 
was leaning against the mantel-piece, and 
held in his hand a paper, on which she rec- 
ognised her own writing. 

He approached, and held the paper be- 
fore her. 

" Edith Grey, did you write those verses P* 
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" I did," she replied. 

" Are you a Catholic ?" and he fixed his 
dark eyes steadily upon her. A crimson 
blush passed over her face. She raised her 
eyes for one moment, and that glance paid 
him for all his sorrow. He opened his arms, 
and Edith Grey rested upon his heart 1 
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APPENDIX A. 



" Every deed of Christ is a boast of the Catholic Church, 
hot her boast of boasts is the Cbossl** St CyrU o/ 
Jertct. Cat ziii. 1. 

The writer has chosen to give a catena 
Patrum on this point, because it is the very 
sign and symbol of Catholicity. The Cath- 
olic is recognised by the use of this holy 
sign ; and the wicked prejudice which ob- 
tains against it is, to the writer's experience, 
more difficult of eradication than is any 
other. When the Protestant has learned to 
venerate the blessed cross, he is on the high 
road to Catholicity. 

S. Barnabas, Apostia a. d. 53-^. 

"Yet further, the Holy Spirit saith by 
Moses, when Israel was fighting with and 
beaten by a strange people ; to the end that 
God might put them in mind how that for 
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their sins they were delivered unto death : 
yea, the Holy Spirit put it into the heart of 
Moses to represent both the sign of the 
cross and of Him that was to suffer." — c. xi. 
3; vid. et viii. 12, et seq. vid. et S. Hieron. 
in Exod, zvii., S. Cyprian. Treat liL 21. 

S. iGNATnTB, AirnocHKiruB. a. d. 107. 

"Drawn up to Heaven by the engine of 
the cross." Eph, ix. 

. Tbrtuujan. a. d. 198. 

" At every step, at every coming in or 
going out, at clothing ourselves or binding 
on our sandals; when we wash; at our 
meals, at going to bed or at sitting down, 
we fortify our foreheads with the sign of the 
cross." Corona Militis, c. iv. vid. ei Ter- 
tuL de Orat. Domin. 

OUOBN. A. D. 214. 

" Fear, therefore, and terror shall fall upon 
the devils, when they see faithfully fixed 
upon us the sign of the cross, and the might 
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of those arms which the Lotd expanded 
on the cross. As he says, *All day long 
have I stretched out My hands unto a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people,^ Never do 
they fear thee unless they see the cross upon 
thee : unless thou canst say, * Gob forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of my Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cruci- 
fied to me and I unto the world.'" Horn. vi. 
in Exod. 

S. Ctprian. ▲. D. 250. 

" Finally, whoever may be the ministers 
of the Sacraments, the hand which baptizes 
and anoints, or the breast from which holy 
things go forth, the authority for operation in 
all the sacraments is effectually shown by 
the sign of the cross." De Pass. Christi 
vid. et Epist Ixxvi. 2 ; Iviii. 10 ; Treat iii. 
21, 22. 

S. CnuL or Jerttbalvii. a. d. 315. 

. '* Be thou not ashamed then of the crosi 
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of Christ ; but if others choose to hide it, do 
thou display it openly upon thy forehead, 
that devils, seeing this kingly sign, may flee 
trembling. Make thou this sign when thou 
eatest or drinkest, sittest, liest down or ari- 
sest ; in speaking, in walking about, and, in 
fine, on every occasion." Cate. iv. 14 ; vid, 
et xii. 4, 8 ; xiii. 2, 3, 12, 19, 40, 41 ; xv. 
10, 22, 

S. Grbgort Ntbbbn. a. d. 334. * 

" Hasten, ye poor and feeble sheep, to the 
distribution of the royal bounty ; to the sign 
and seal of the cross, which brings strength 
and remedy against evil." Adv. eos qui de- 
ferunt Bapt E., e^ vita de S. Greg. ThamuT). 



L 



S. AuGuvriNB. A. Ob 390. 

'^ What is that sign of Christ which all 
have known, if it be not the cross of Chrnt 2 
Which sign if not applied to the foreheads ttf 
the faithful, to the water wherein they are 
baptized, to the chrism wherewith they are 
anointed, to the sacrifice, whereby thej are 
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nourished, none of these things is duly per- 
formed." Tract cxviii. in Joann. etiam Tract 
id. in S. Joann. Confess, lib. 1. c. 7 ; in 
Psalm 50, § 1 ; Ps. 141, § 9. 

S. Chktbostom. a. d. 407. 

' - Let no man therefore be ashamed of tlie 
honored symbols of our salvation, and of the 
chiefest of all good, whereby we ever live, 
and whereby we are ; but as a crown, so let 
us bear about the cross of Christ : yea, for 
by it all things are wrought that are done 
among us. Whether one is to be new-born, 
the cross is there ; or to be nourished with 
the mystical food, or to be ordained, or to 
do any thing else, everywhere our symbol 
of victory is present. Therefore both on our 
houses and walls and windows, and upon 
our foreheads we inscribe it with much care. 
For of the salvation wrought, and of our 
common freedom, and of the goodness of 
our Lord, this is the token. • • • • 
This sign, both in the days of our forefathers 
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and now, hath opened doors once shut up, 
(S. Greg. Nyss, vit. de Greg. Thaum.) ; this 
hath quenched poisonous drugs ; this hath 
taken away the power of henoilock ; this hath 
healed the bites of venomous beasts." Horn. 
liv. in S, Mat, vid. et cont, JvdcBos^ c. 9, 
t. 1 ; Horn. ii. Romans i. 16 ; Horn. xv. on 
the Statues^ 7. See, also, Eusebius^ Life 
of Constantine, L. 1, c. 22 ; S. Basil, de S, 
Spirit, c. 27 ; S. Athanasius de Virgin, n. 
IS: de Incamationey n. 47, et cap. seq. ; S. 
Gregory Nazianzen, in Lib, Nem. Pag. 
Carm. cont. Diab. etcont. iram. ; S. Jerome, 
ad Eustochiam, § 37 ; Ep. 130, ad Demet. 
^9; ad Heliod. et vit. S. Pauli. 

Yet is this catena but for the first three 
centuries alone. There would be no end to 
later authorities. By such is the Church 
supported. 

THE END. 
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